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Lesson Calendar 


1. April 3.—Jesus Visits Tyre and Sidon. .....-, Mark 7 : 24-37 
r, Easter Lesson... ...+ +s ees John 20; 11-18 
2. April ro—Peter Confesses the Christ ......- Mark 8 : 27-38 
3. April 17.—Jesus Tramsfigured . . . . - ++ sees Mark 9 oe 
4. April 24.—The Mission of the Seventy ..... . Luke 1o : In 
5. May 1.—Prayer and Promise .... ++ s+ ++ + Luke 11: 1-13 
6. May 8.—Watchfulness (Temperance Lesson). . . Luke 12 : 35-4 
» May t1g.—The ProdigaiSon........-.- Luke 15: 11-24 
rf May 22.—Jesus Teaches NS Ee Mark ro : 35-45 
ir, The Day of Pentecost. ......-+. Acts 2: r-11 
9. May 29.—The Passover... . 2 see eres Matt. 26 : 17-30 
10. June 5.—Christ’s Trial Before Pilate ....... Mark 15: 1-15 
rr. June 12.—Christ Crucified .....-+--+++-s Mark 15 : 22-39 
rz. June r9.—Christ Risen .. 2... + +s eee eee Matt. 28 : r-15 
13. June 26.—Review 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
Monday.—Luke 15:1-t0. ..... .. . . Lost and found 
Tuesday.—Luke 15 : 11-24 ; . . . « The prodigal son 
Wednesday.—Luke 15 : 25-32. . . . . . . Joy in the house 
Thursday.—Jer. 17:1-1f . 2... ee eee Deceitful heart 
Friday.—2 Chron. 33: 1-13 . . . . . Punishment and mercy 
Saturday.—Deut. j0:1-10. . . . . Repenting and returning 
Suntiag.—Mosi ff. ie wt ec ee BO Return ! 


The Worldling’s Cry 
By Rubie T. Weyburn 


O-MORROW IL let in the Stranger-Guest 
Who has stood so long at my door; 
I will lend my ear to his earnest behest 
When I dream me one dream more, 
His feet with the evening dews are chill; 
I wil weloome him gladly—yea, I will— 
To-morrow. 


To-morrow! I wait thee with trembling heart, 
For the night is slipping past ; 
The last star fades, and the shadows part, 
The day is breaking at last. 
Ah, soul, wilt thou still to thy shadows turn ? 
Shall yesterday’s cry on thy false lips burn, 
** To-morrow ” ? 
Seneca, N. Y. 
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What Limitations Do for Us 


Barriers and limitations are spurs to the man 
with a purpose The true poet will work for hours or 
days to find the word: that exactly fits his thought and 
his metrical scheme. When he finds that word it is 
because he has been driven to think of a horde of 
others by the verse limitations that seemed only to stand 
in his way. The public speaker who keeps within 
the time limit for his address may find it hard to do 
so when he thinks ot all he would like to say. But 
the time limit compels him to search his thought for 
its finest product, much to his own and his hearers’ 
advantage. Soin any work atany time. Limitations 
makes a man think harder, and more to the point. 
What seem like hindrances are spurs toa kind of 
endeavor that few of us would ever know it we had 
no iron limitations set about us. 


= 
His Way Rather Than Ours 


Letting God have his way with us is far better than 
contending with him for our own way. If a man 
doesn't altogether agree with God in the decision as 
to where that man belongs in life, he had better lose 
no time in getting on God's side in that matter as 
well as in others. If a man, in the providence of 
God, loses an eye or an arm, his house and lands, or 

1S position, he had much better set about finding 
what God would have him do without these things 








than waste his brain and nerve in pondering what he 
might do if no change had come. And yet many of 
us are finding no rest or joy in work, no peace in the 
Father's loving guidance, because we have a yearning 
to do almost anything else than the God-appointed 
duty. Wondrous patience that keeps us, fretful chil- 
dren that we are, close to the Father heart! Won- 
drous blindness that we do not see his hand in all the 


days ! 
Xx 
About Editorial Plans 


All the year round is the time when The Sunday 
School Times wishes to be at its best. A variety of 
reading-matter is provided, winter and summer and 
between seasons, and the test of real interest and 
genuine usefulness is applied to everything that is 
sifted out for use from the incoming mass of manu- 
scripts. Mr. Trumbull’s letters from the Jerusalem 
pilgrimage have aroused keenest interest, and have 
been followed, with outspoken delight, by readers 
everywhere. Three have already appeared, and, 
while none is given in this issue, a fourth. will appear 
next week, As this paper goes to press, Mr. Trum- 
bull's itinerary finds him in Egypt, and on the date 
of issue of this number, April 30, he should be in 
Naples. Since the latest published letter was writ- 
ten, the party left Madeira, touched at Gibraltar, 
Algiers, and Malta, visited Athens, Constantinople, 
and Smyrna, traversed the Holy Land, attended the 
World's Fourth Sunday-school Convention in Jeru- 
salem, April 18, 19, and 20, and have visited Egypt. 
Subsequent letters, therefore, will describe the most 
interesting portions of the journey. The next issue 
concludes Dr. Goss’s story, ‘‘Two Moths and a Star,"’ 
which the Times readers will be glad to know is to 
be published in book form by the Winona Publish- 
ing Company. In the issue following the conclu- 
sion of this popular story of a Sunday-school and 


Moral 


HERE are some moral boundaries clearly defined 
and so unmistakably plain that no one is ex- 
cusable in transgressing them. The line be- 

tween pure and impure acts is one of these, or between 
truth and falsehood. All on one side of such boun- 
dary lines is fair and legitimate, and all on the other 
wrong and unallowable. The wall or chasm between 
the two spheres is a reminder of their separation so 
effective that the man of right will is in no danger of 
stepping across unwittingly or negligently. But there are 
other moral distinctions which are not clearly defined. 
That there is a difference between extreme or typical 
cases is evident, but there is a marginal land between, 
where one shades into the other without any sharp and 
unmistakable break or division. Many questions of 
adaptation and expediency are of this character. How 
far shall we accept the ways of others, and adjust our- 
selves to them, in order to acquire influence over 
them, and lift them up to our ideals and convictions ? 
Where is the boundary line between patient pity 
toward those who err and reprobation of their errors ? 
It is in many moral questions just as it is in physical 
geography. The boundary between two lands will be 
a mountain range so conspicuous as to be almost im- 
passable ; and between two other lands there will be 
no boundary at all, but an invisible line, which only 
surveyors can discover, running across an interme- 
diate country, uniform and similar on both sides of 
the line, though the diverse characters of the two 
countries as a whole are absolutely clear and dis- 
tinctive. On one side a river, which any child may 
see, separates Pennsylvania from New Jersey ; on an- 
other, nothing but an unseen line, which almost no 
one can find for himself, divides it from Maryland. 





of those who grew with it will appear the first article 
in a series by Mr. E. P. St. John, widely ‘known as 
an expert in child study. As Extension Lecturer of 
the Bible Normal College, and as Superintendent of 
the New York State Sunday-school Association, Mr. 
St. John has done, and is doing, a remarkable work 
among parents and Sunday-school teachers in leading 
them into intelligent child study. He will write on 
‘‘ Uplifting the Sunday-school through the Study of 
the Child." Teachers who have not quite seen how 
child study can help them, and others who would 
like to find definite and practical aid in improving 
their work through a better knowledge of the child, 
are kept in mind by Mr. St. John as he writes. Your 
fellow-teachers and the parents of your scholars should 
be told of these articles. Indeed, the coming six 
months in The Sunday School Times will be pecu- 
liarly rich in reading-matter that no thinking Chris- 
tian worker should miss. 


aK 
Unrecognized Service 


Self-sacrifice at its best seeks no recognition. It 
is content with having done its work. But many who 
give up much for others seem unwilling to think the 
sacrifice complete until some notice has been taken 
of it. True self-sacrifice does not at all concern itself 
with returns. It rather rejoices in the unknown ser- 
vice and the unheralded act of spending for others 
with no thought of self. To those who have this 
spirit the world turns for help and strength. It is of 
one such as these that Whittier wrote : 


** A full rich nature, free to trust, 
Truthful, and almost sternly just, 
Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act, 

And make her generous thought a fact, 
Keeping with many a light disguise 
The secret of self-sacrifice.’’ 


Margins 


Even moral principles are distinguished by these 
two types of boundary divisions. There are some 
divergences of principle which are unmistakable. 
Every one agrees that on one side of the line fall cer- 
tain allowable things, and certain forbidden things on 
the other. The Ten Commandments are an embodi- 
ment of one of these great divisive chasms separating 
true ways from false. There is no intermediate mar- 
ginal land of twilight and uncertainty. Jesus strove 
to establish as many of these sharp moral distinctions 
as possible. He dispelled illusion and self-confusion, 
and laid bare the essential moral issues of life, and 
drew as fine as possible the line of division. He re- 
peatedly set off in divisive contrast his standards and 
spirit with the standards and spirit of the world, and 
appealed to men to commit themselves fearlessly 
and uncompromisingly to his principles. But he 
recognized also that there were other questions where 
it was not so easy to perceive the line of boundary 
and separation, and he dealt patiently with inquiries 
addressed to him by those who were perplexed in 
such matters, Even here, however, he strove to 
show that the principle at stake was clearly enough 
distinguishable, and that, if there was doubt, it was as 
to the applications of the principle, rather than to the 
principle itself. 

In either case Jesus always pleaded for a clean 
commitment to the right. If there was a middle mar- 
ginal land open to debate, he urged that the wise 
course was to stay far enough over on the safe side to 
be out of the uncertain tog of the border territofy. 
** Master, if my brother sin against me, shall I for- 
give him? Shall it be seven times?’ ‘Seventy 
times seven,’’ was the reply. Was it not possible for 
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a man to follow Christ .and stiii-cling to some rem- 
nants of his old life? ‘«Ifany man would come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me,"’ . “If thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell 
that which thou hast, . . . and come, follow me."’ It 
was better for a man to take no risks, to give up a 
hand or an eye, and enter life maimed or blind, rather 
than to miss it. 

Jesus’ own course illustrated his principle. He did 
not seek to see how mear the edge he could come. 
He kept clear of the moral margins, living his life 
in the unmistakable purities and integrities. Paul 
did so. He would run no risks, He saw no harm; 
for example, in eating meat that had been offered to 
idols. But others did feel conscientious scruples on 
this point. If, argued Paul, his eating meat was 
open to the possibility of offending such people, he 
would stop such indulgence on his part at once, and 
completely and forever. Some people would have 
delayed and disputed overit. ‘+ It will not be known. 
I can do it quietly. What harm will it do if it is 
known and objected to by some? It will soon be for- 
gotten, and the ciiance that it will really hurt any one 
is very slight.’’ But Paul was not the man to loiter in 
the mist of uncertain moral territory. He craved clear 
air and standing-ground whose location was obvious 
to the whole world, 

There is a great practical principle here ; namely, 
to be safe, to do duties, to live nobly, with a margin. 
The young man who is wise will not say: ‘* Well, 
theater-going is at least approved by some good people. 
It is an open question as to whether it is right for Chris- 
tians to go. So long as it is an open question, and not 
settled adversely, I don't see what harm there is in 
going. In the matter of drinking and other habits 
there is a middle ground between excess and absti- 
nence. It is a debatable question as to whether a 
Christian may not stand on this middle ground. So 
long as the question admits of two opsnions | can't be 
condemned if I choose not to abstain totally."" He 
will say : ‘‘I don't care to be in doubt. If the thing 
is really questionable at all, I will drop it. I don't 
propose to see how near the edge I can come. I! 
want a margin of moval security and elevation of 
standard."" The young man who is faithful will not 
say: ‘‘I don't see the need of being at my office 
ahead of time, or staying after. What's the use of 
doing more than one’s work, or doing it with more 
fidelity than one is paid for?*’ But the true man 
wants to give good measure, pressed down, running 
over. He remembers the words of Jesus, ‘‘ Say, we 
are unprofitable servants, we have done that which 
it was our duty to do.’’ Life only becomes real life 
when it is lived with a margin over. 

The honored firms in business are the firms with a 
margin of moral honesty. One of the most conspicu- 
ous speculators in the country told a newspaper re- 
porter, some time ago, that the third richest man in 
America had told him that he made it his business to 
be honest fifty-one per cent of the time. That much 
is necessary to keep a man out of jail, But the man 
who stays out by that margin is a dishonest man. 
The honest man is honest one hundred and one per 
cent of the time. There are thirty-six inches in his 
yard, and a fraction over; sixteen ounces in his 
pound, plus a touch extra for margin. Watch the 
fire engines go to a fire in a great city. How they 
tear along the Street, brooking no delay, straining 
every nerve! The fire may turn out to be of no con- 
sequence. But they take no chances. If it looks 
the least forbidding, alarm follows alarm. It is not 
enough to have just enough engines. The faithful 
and wise chief knows that he must have enough and 
something over. So all life and service should carry 
a reserve. 

There is comfort and serenity in being out in the 
moral certainties, beyond the debatable ground. Mr. 
Moody used to tell of an apple-tree that stood so near 
the fence that its branches hung over. Every man 
and boy who passed took a shy at that tree. It got 
more beating than any other tree in the orchard. It 
is the man who has no margins, who stands on the 
limit, who gets the buffeting, and who is worth least 
in the struggle. His strength is frittered away as the 
fruit of Mr. Moody's apple-tree, which was of small 
profit to the orchard, and of little to the world, its 
apples being plucked before they were fit for use, and 
the dust and heat of the highway marring its life. 

If moral sentiment demands a certain amount of 
acknowledgment, said Jesus, double it. Not one 
mile only,—go twain. Keep the Ten Command- 
ments, and more. Believe the Creed, and all the 
truth outside of the Creed as well. Be more honest 
than the world expects. Do more than your duty. 
That is your duty. 
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Concerning Sabbath Observance 


On any question of religion or morals which is 
not specifically settled in the Bible, Christians are 
sure to disagree. But more questions are really set- 
tled by the Bible teachings than many at first sight 
will see. The difficulty is that the Bible deals with 
principles, and not with rules, while the average 
human being looks in it for rules, without trying to 
find the principles. Thus two Virginia Christians 
have disagreed about a matter which in itself may 
not be of immediate moment to most Americans in 
the temperate zone, but which has to do with a God- 
given principle by which such cases must be tested, 
One of these workers writes : 

A short time since, I was talking to a young lady, when she 
spoke very enthusiastically of a sleigh-ride on the Sabbath. As 
gently as I could I quoted Isaiah 58 : 13, 14 [‘' If thou turn 
away thy foot from the sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on 
my holy day ; and call the sabbath a delight, and the holy of 
Jehovah honorable ; and shalt honor it, not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words: then shalt thou delight thyself in Jehovah ; and I will 
make thee to ride upon the high places of the earth; and I 
will feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father: for the 
mouth of Jehovah hath spoken it'*], and with it said I could 
not get my own consent to sleigh on God's holy day. After 
a little she said, ‘‘ I do not look at it that way.’’ I simply re- 

lied that it was impossible for one to go sleighing (as I saw 
it) on the Sabbath, and “‘ take delight"’ in God. As for me, 
I told her, when it came to the choice of delighting man or 
delighting in God, I took the latter choice (Josh. 24 : 15). 

Does the young lady disagree with Isaiah, or only 
with her friend? Or does she think that the question 
raised is not answered by Isaiah? The prophet, in- 
deed, says nothing specifically about sleigh-riding on 
the Sabbath for the fun of it, but he does declare 
with clearness God's message to a wayward people 
who needed to regain right views of the Sabbath. He 
assures the people that if. they do not trespass upon 
that day's sacredness, if they make it God's day, 
rather than their own, by putting first his honor 
rather than their own pleasure, or business, or thoughts, 
or words, —then they shall indeed delight themselves 
in God. Those who think they know more than 
Isaiah about the best way to have a joyous Sabbath 
are numerous in every community. But it is clear 
that the inspired prophet believed that, while the 
Sabbath ought to be a delight, the God-appointed 
way to Sabbath enjoyment was not toward self. That 
is a principle not to be shaken, even by the allure- 
ments of a sleigh-ride. 


Jesus’ Teachings, or Man’s Opinions ? 

Questions that often arise in the mind of the be- 
liever in Jesus Christ are likely to come with fre- 
quency to the Editor for answer. That some of the 
statements in these pages quicken further inquiry is 
a good sign. A Pennsylvania lawyer has been deeply 
interested in a recent Note on Open Letters, and he 
asks a question which bears upon a subject more than 
once presented in The Sunday School Times. He 
writes : 


Under the subject ‘‘ What rights have Christian children?" 
in Notes on Open Letters in the Times of February 20, 1904, 
you treat of one of the most vital questions touching the 
peace of thousands of children and young people (and older 
ones too); and you treat the question, to my mind, in the 
rational and Christian way. You say in that article : ‘‘ Many 
a child from a Christian home, dedicated in infancy to God b 
a Christian parent, living, up to his knowledge of God's will, 
for him, constant in prayer to the Father, growing daily in 
Christian love and character, has been treated as though he 
were all wrong, and has been told that he never will be right 
until he accepts the Saviour."" That statement istrue. There 
is a great deal of mischievous teaching and writing with regard 
to the ‘‘new birth,"’ so that many people, and especially the 
young, are led to believe that there must be some tangible or 
sudden change in their feelings towards God, when in fact 
they have always loved God ; therefore they are kept in a 
state of disquietude and uncertainty as to their standing in the 
sight of God. 

Now if you will be kind enough to answer this question you 
will confer a favor on many teachers in the Sunday-school ; 
namely, How would you reconcile the teaching of our Saviour 
when he says, “‘ Ye must be born again,"’ with the fact that 
there are many in the Sunday-school whom you believe have 
loved God all their lives, and therefore would seem not to 
need a new birth? 


The Editor would not try to reconcile with any be- 
lief of his any teaching of the Saviour. He would 
rather seek to know what the Saviour meant in that 
teaching, and to shape his own opinions accordingly. 
With this purpose in view he sees in Jesus’ words to 
Nicodemus, ‘‘ Ye must be born anew,"’ not a com- 
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mand to perform aduty, but the statement of a great 
fact. It was not that Nicodemus mdst accomplish 
the new birth for himself, but that the new birth—’ 
the renewing of his whole nature—was a prerequi- 

site to his seeing the kingdom of God. Jesus was then 

speaking to a learned man who had not received the 

renewing of which the Master spoke. He was not ad- 

dressing a loving, trusting follower of his. The new 

birth is of God, and is not the work of man. Coming 

to God trustingly, lovingly, is a duty. Renewing, re- 

generating, is God's part. Why, then, should any 

one be troubled over the question of his own or an- 

other's new birth, if, in each case, the individual has 

given himself trustingly and freely to God? God 

knows who in every Sunday-school need the new 
birth, and he alone can give them that blessing. It 
is for them to love him, and trust him, and serve him 
without reservation, and without doubting that God 
will do his part in sending from above the blessing 
of the new birth. 

x 


Marion Lawrance’s 


Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—xot biblical 
questions—that are of que interest. if not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











OHIO.—I have heard of the Golden Rule for Sunday-schools, 
in the form of a little folding rule with Scripture mottoes. 
Where can it be had ?—TEACHER. 

Send ten cents to the Hammond Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, for a sample. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Please advise me how to secure esti- 
mates for about five hundred suitable chairs for our Sunday- 
school, and catalogs of other Sunday - school furniture.— 

Suppose you send to the A. B. & E. L. Shaw Co., 81 
Causeway Street, Boston, Mass.; Grand Rapids School 
Furrliture Works, 22 West 19th Street, New York; and to 
the Central School Supply Company, Chicago,—for their 
catalogs. Your own furniture dealers will tell you of 
houses which make a specialty of churchseating. Better get 
into the habit of examining the advertising columns of The 
Sunday School Times for information about such supplies. 





OHI0.—I have heard something about the Sunday-school 
post-office being used to advantage, Kindly tell me about it. 

The post-office in the Sunday-school may, or may not, 
be valuable. It depends on how it is used, and for 
what purpose it is carried on. If you care to look up the 
matter farther, you might write to the Rev. Clyde V. Smith, 
Owatonna, Minn. 

Ward & Drummond of New York City have gotten out 
a very pretty mail-box called ‘* The Postal Savings Mail 
Box ’’ for birthday offerings, This is not large enough for 
letters, but the box is just like an ordinary post-office box, 
only very much smaller. Send to them for circulars, 





BROOKLYN, MICH.—Would you advise the use of special 
songs and recitations in the Sunday-school in connection with 
the lessons ? Where can such material be obtained ?—S. J. H. 

The music in the Sunday-school ought to be as far as 
possible, or at least a part of it, appropriate to the truth of 
the lesson for the day. The opening hymn should be one 
of praise usually. ‘Appropriate music can be found in most 
of the song-books, at least enough to give you one or two 
songs on the lesson. I would use recitations sparingly. 
Occasionally you can find a recitation which, if preresy 
given, will add a great deal of power to the truth of a given 
lesson. Never put in a recitation to accommodate a per- 
son who is to give it, and use very few of them, under any 
circumstances, during the Sunday-school session. 





OBERLIN.—Would you eliminate talks to the Sunday-school 
by visitors? Is there no place or time for them ?—T. g 

The best thing a Sunday-school can do is to attend to its 
legitimate business from first to last. Not one visiting 
stranger in fifty can talk to the Sunday-school in such a 
way as to add to the value of the particular session of the 
school. He may say good things, and in doing so divert 
the attention of the school from the lesson of the day. 
Whatever does that is a mistake. Wise Sunday-school 
leaders are very shy about talking to Sunday-schools. If 
they do it, they try to confine themselves to the lesson of 
the day. However, there are exceptions. The superin- 
tendent must be wise in this matter. 





PECKVILLE, PA.—Can you inform me where I can get a 
model constitution for a Sunday-school? We desire to grade 
our school according to the best principles advocated. ave 
you a list of subjects arranged for each grade in the school, 
and especially for the lower grades? Ihave the list of topics 
suggested by our state Sunday-school officers.—J. S. T. 

There is no model constitution for Sunday-schools which 
is universal in its application. If you want a constitution, 
better make your own. You might get some suggestions, 
however, from various handbooks and manuals. They 
will give you very little help in the line of onge Better 
get a book or two bearing directly upon that subject. If 
desired, I will send you a circular entitled “‘Sixty Best 
Books for Sunday-school Work.’’ This list includes a 
number of valuable books on grading. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 15 


Religious Life of 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Our Lord’s Time 


By Professor John E. McFadyen, M.A. (Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.) 


REATNESS and originality in the message 
of Jesus are not truly appreciated till we see 
them in contrast with the popular religion 
of the time. The crowds who listened to 
him instinctively felt that he spoke ‘not 
as the scribes ;"’ his type was not their type. Still it 
is worth while to notice that the people of that time were 
not irreligious, but, after their own fashion, intensely 
‘religious. Religion was thoroughly organized. It had 
its sacred days, its sacred festivals, its sacred book, 
its officers, its devout worshipers. The very atmos- 
phere was charged with religious hope and aspira- 
tion, The people were looking for a deliverer. 

Amid much that was mistaken there was much 
that was beautiful and full of promise in the religion 
of the time. The fact that there were not a few who 
believed in Jesus, and welcomed him, speaks well for 
the better heart of those days. More than once he 
recognizes, with a certain solemn joy, the confidence 
that is reposed in him, and sends men and women 
away, healed, with the words, ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved 
thee.'’ There were noble hearts to be found in all 
classes of society. Publicans and sinners, on the one 
hand, were only too glad to give him an earnest hear- 
ing. Matthew and Zacchzus, and men with every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain, were willing to trust 
bim and suffer for him. And, on the other hand, 
rich and learned men of high position, like the young 
ruler, did not scruple to come to him publicly, and 
earnestly beg of him the secret of eternal life. There 
were many sincere and beautiful spirits, such as the 
aged Simeon and Anna ; or the shepherds, who glori- 
fied God when the Messiah was born; or the parents 
of John the Baptist, who walked righteously and 
blamelessly in the ways of God. The common peo- 
ple, too, heard Jesus gladly, and, after the raising of 
the young man at Nain, they spoke of him as a great 
prophet risen up among them. It is very plain that, 
though official religion was formal and dark enough, 
true religion was by no means dead. 





Perhaps the commonest form of religious aspira- 
tion in those days was the yearning for the kingdom 
of God. The people had a feeling that it must soon 
come. Both John the Baptist and Jesus at the begin- 
ning of his ministry proclaimed that it was very near. 
Joseph of Arimathea, we are told, was waiting for 
it, and the people were wondering, not long before, 
whether John the Baptist were not, perhaps, the Mes- 
siah (Luke 3:15). Very many of Jesus’ most graphic 
and important parables are devoted to explaining the 
character of this kingdom. And such an explanation 
was only too necessary ; for almost everywhere the 
kingdom was regarded as a material thing, and the 
deliverance for which the people longed was not from 
sin, but from the domination of the hated Roman. 
Even Zachariah, in his beautiful hymn, sings of the 
salvation that has come with Christ as ‘‘ salvation 
from our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate 
us’’ (1:71). It is expected that the kingdom will 
come in some sudden, visible, and startling way 
(17 : 20, 21), and James and John, and the disciples 
generally, so little understand the humility it de- 
mands that they quarrel as to who shall be first. 

The Old Testament had taught the people to regard 
Jerusalem as the capital of this kingdom, and in this 
holy city nothing was so holy as the temple. It was 
the center of Jewish religious life on its formal and 
ecclesiastical side. How proud they were of it we 
learn from the conversation of the disciples with Jesus 
(Mark 13:1). To it Jesus himself went up, when he 
was twelve years of age, to celebrate a festival, and in 
it those who loved him praised and blessed God after 
his resurrection. We get an occasional glimpse of 
the ritual ; as, for example, the burning of the in- 
cense (Luke 1 : 10), and we know from the story of 
the widow's mite that free-will offerings, great and 
small, were poured into its treasury. But much that 
we know of its ministers is anything but lovely. 
Within its sacred precincts money-changers had set 
up theirtables. Its priests were, in some cases, men 
who would ‘pass by on the other side’’ when a fel- 
low-creature was in want and pain; and it was the 
chief priests, according to Mark (Mark 15 : 11), who 
urged the multitude to prefer Barabbas to Jesus. All 
the same, the temple was in intention, if not alto- 
gether in fact, a house of God, and Jesus both 
preached and taught in it (Luke 20 : 1). 

Editor’s Note.—Mr. Trumbull’s fourth Jerusalem pilgrimage 


setter will appear in next week's issue. 


But far more important for the purpose of Jesus, 
and far more important to the interests of spiritual 
religion, were the synagogues. There was but one 
temple. There sacrifice was offered, and worship 
was very formally regulated. But there was a multi- 
tude of synagogues all over the Jewish world, and, as 
no sacrifice was possible there, but the service con- 
sisted largely in the reading and exposition of the Old 
Testament Scriptures and in prayer, the spiritual side 
of religion, as opposed to the material, came to its 
own, as it never could have done in the temple. The 
glimpses the Gospels give us of the synagogues are 
very interesting. All kinds of people came. We 
know that many of Christ's cures of the sick and dis- 
eased were performed there. But it was there, above 
all, that he loved to teach, and in a story of unusual 
interest we find him reading and expounding a Mes- 
sianic passage in Isaiah 61 (Luke 4 : 17). 
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The religious life of those days was sustained in 
large measure by the Old Testament Scriptures, We 
have just seen that they were read in the synagogues, 
special attention being paid to the Pentateuch, or the 
law, as it was called; for ‘* Moses,’’ we are told, 
‘« from generations of old hath in every city them that 
preach him, being read in the synagogues every sab- 
bath"’ (Acts 15:21). That the people were pre- 
sumably familiar with the Old Testament is suggested 
by Christ's frequent question, ‘‘ Have ye not read ?’’ 
He himself refers to almost every part of the Old Tes- 
tament. The books of Deuteronomy and the Psalms 
seem to have been especially dear to him. When 
the Pharisees quote Scripture on the question of 
divorce, he retorts with a counter quotation (Mark 10: 
1-12). Not only does he assert that the Scriptures 
testify of him, but he finds in them the support and 
consolation of his own life. With three quotations 
from Deuteronomy he repels the tempter ; in a word 
from Isaiah he opens and justifies his ministry ; and 
with a word from the Psalms he commits his spirit 
into his Father's hands. 

Besides the Scriptures, there were other helps to 
the religious life. Prayer is frequently referred to. 
This was the purpose for which the publican and the 
Pharisee went up to the temple (Luke 18 : 10), and 
for which Jesus ascended the mountain on which he 
was transfigured (Luke 9g : 28). 

Fasting was also a regular practice (Matt. 6 : 16). 
Then, as now, the sabbath day was a means of grace. 
It was on that day that the people met for worship in 
the synagogues, and often we read that Jesus took 
advantage of the opportunity thus afforded to teach, 
preach, and heal. By many the sabbath must have 
been felt as a burden, and there was much, even of 
innocent and beneficent work, which the religious 
leaders regarded as unlawful on that day. Jesus 
taught that the day was divinely intended to help, and 
not to crush, the human spirit. 

2 

There were two great religious parties, —the Saddu- 
cees, the party to which the priestly aristocracy in the 
main belonged (Acts 5:17). They corresponded 
somewhat to the materialists of modern times ; they 
denied the resurrection, and the existence of angels 
and spirits. The Pharisees, of whom we hear much 
more, were more loyal to Jewish tradition than the 
Sadducees. They were the popular party, and to 
them the scribes, who wrote and expounded the law, 
belonged. There must have been many good men 
among them, but they too easily lapsed into the vices 
natural to professional religious life, and the picture 
of them in the Gospels is a very dark one. Their task 
was, in part, to guard religious tradition ; and as the 
spirit of that tradition was often in conflict with the 
humane spirit of the Old Testament, Jesus had to de- 
clare implacable war upon their temper and methods 
(Mark 7). They felt that their system was not only 
menaced, but doomed, if Jesus succeeded ; and so they 
resented his influence and authority, and were jealous 
of his popularity. Their errors lay in two directions. 
Sometimes they were positively immoral, as when 
they ‘‘ devoured widows’ houses ;’" but even where 
this was not the case they made the fatal mistake of 
regarding the commandments of the law as all of 
equal value, and placed correct ritual on a level with 
morality. To what trivialities they could descend we 
learn from their insistence upon washing the hands 
before eating. They were fond of parade, long robes, 
frequent salutations, public alms, and fasting ; and it 
was not unnatural that they should hate the simple 
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Galilean who wielded an authority to which they 
could not aspire. It was not unnatural, but it is 
surely very pathetic, that ‘‘the Son of man must be 
rejected by the elders, and the chief priests, and the 
scribes,’’ the religious leaders of the day, the very 
men who should have welcomed him most gladly. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
ie 


The Prodigal Son, or the Wise Son ? 


[The Rev. William Wye Smfth of St. Catharines, Ontario, 
well known to the readers of The Sunday School Times, sends 
his notes of an address made by Dr. Howie some fifteen years 
ago in Canada, which Mr. Smith printed at the time in the 
Canadien Independent, and which are of timely interest now in 
connection with the lesson of May 15.—THE EDITOR.] 


HE Rev. Ghosn-el- Howie, a native of Mt. Leba- 
non, educated at Edinburgh, preached lately at 
Newmarket, Ontario. He read (that is to say, 

he repeated) the parable of the Prodigal Son (for he 
is entirely blind) with great correctness, making one 
little change, ‘‘ And put rings on his fingers and shoes 
on his feet,’’ and then began : 

‘‘If I should repeat to you this passage without 
naming the verse, or the chapter, or the book, you all 
would say, ‘Oh! that is the parable of the Prodigal 
Son,’ even though a considerable number might not 
be able to tell exactly the place where it might be 
found. And some may be surprised to hear me say 
that ‘the Prodigal Son’ is not to be found in the Scrip- 
tures. You may find the phrase at the top of the page, 
or in the heading of the chapter, but not in the writ- 
ings of Luke. ‘Two or three centuries after Luke was 
dead, Western Christians began to speak of the ‘ Prodi- 
gal Son,’ and that is the name by which the parable 
is known in Western Europe. 

‘*But Eastern Christians have ancther name for it. 
They call it the ‘Wise Son.’ When my dear old 
grandmother was praying on her death-bed, she pleaded 
for the one she was making intercession for, ‘Make 
him like the Wise Son.’ Now, you might think at 
first there was here such a divergence, a contradic- 
tion, that it could never be reconciled. But let us 
see. You look at the father’s beautiful house, the 
abode of love and peace and comfort and plenty, and 
then you follow the foolish, disobedient youth who 
leaves all this, and his father’s love, and goes off, — 
wanders hither and thither, always going lower and 
lower, until he lands among the swine, in the field of 
misery, degradation, and hunger, and you say, ‘ What 
a prodigal, —a waster, a foolish, foolish son !’ 

‘« But the ‘ Wise Son’ is, I think, a still more ap- 
propriate name, and it is taken from quite another 
standpoint. The Eastern Christians seem first to go 
to the field of misery, and find the younger son hope- 
less, starving, dirty, and friendless. At the entrance 
of that field might be written, ‘Abandon hope, all ye 
who enter here.’ No possibility of escape. The man 
seemed doomed. They said: ‘This man is far away 
from home. Had he his liberty, could he find his 
way back, or would his father receive him?’ But 
the first thing they admire is the man’s soliloquizing, 

*How many hired servants of my father’s have bread 
enough and to spare, while I perish with hunger !’ 
‘Ah!’ they say, ‘you should have thought of that 
before.’ But he comes further to himself, and he 
says, ‘I will arise and go to my father.’ ‘ Excellent ! 
wise! prudent! But can it be done?’ 

‘¢ Their next point of view was that, in spite of all 
obstacles in the way, he did arise and go to his father, 
and escaped from the field of misery and despair. 
And his father received him, forgave him, restored 
him. So they concluded that the man who showed 
such wisdom, such prudence, in such a crisis of his 
affairs, was wise, and they named the story ‘ The Para- 
ble of the Wise Son.’. . . 

‘*But it seems to me there is a better name than 
either I have mentioned. I should call it ‘ The 
Parable of the Wonderful Father." Think of the 
father sitting cross-legged, his eyes on the ground, in 
dejection and sorrow. And you try to comfort him. 
You are inclined to urge the view that, the farther 
away such a profligate, debased son is the better. 
But the father says, ‘He is my son. I wish he 
were at home.’ Something appears in the distance ; 
at last if seems to take something of the appearance 
of a human being. The father knows what the figure 
is. He says, ‘It is my son!’ And he rises and 
runs to meet him, kisses him, and forgives him. . . . 

‘‘And if you had been standing by, and one had 
said, ‘ This is the seventh time that young man has 
come back, making all kinds of promises, and the 
father has always forgiven him,’ what would you 
think of the love and kindness of that father? But 
it is not seven times, but seventy times seven, —yea, 
times without number, —that God forgives us."’ 
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Simple Faith 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


NLY a few months ago, there passed away 
from this earthly life a dear woman whose 
childlike f=ith taught me many lessons. Her 
skin was dark, but I never knew a whiter soul. 
She had been born a slave, but God's bound- 

less freedom was hers even in the days of bondage. 
She was my servant, but she was also my friend, and 
often, very often, my teacher, I know I cannot tell the 
story of her simple faith and the beauty of her religious 
life as it should be told ; I cannot make you under- 
stand it. I never knew such firm, unshaken trust in 
God, such a positive’ literal belief in the Bible and 
every word it holds, such entire, utter freedom from the 
doubts which at times assail most of us. I do not 
think she had ever even heard that there were those 
who doubted the existence of a God. I well remem- 
ber overhearing her exclamation, given to a young girl 
who was reading aloud to her of the verse, ‘* The fool 
hath said in his heart, There is no God."’ 

**Co'se it don’t mean there ever was anybody that 
said that. Thank the Lord, it's laid out so plain and 
clear folks can't help seein’ it's so. But it means 
that, if there ever should be anybody that said it, 
even in his own inside heart, he'd be a fool,—and he 
would, sure,’ 


am | 


~~ 
be | 
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Drusy was quite without what is generally called 
education. She could not read or write. But she 
knew her Bible well, though not in just the way its 
commentators know it. She had never heard of the 
higher criticism, or revised versions, even of different 
editions or translations of the Scriptures. Yet very 
often her criticism seemed higher than that of most, 
and her version of the Book she loved an authorized 
one, having supreme authority and needing little re- 
vision, Yet her comments often provoked a smile, 
and her marginal notes and annotations, if 1 may 
call them so, were original, and sometimes amusing. 
She brought her religion, not only into every-day 
life, but into her every-hour—nay, every-minute— 
existence. Sometimes her frequent, familiar refer- 
ences to the Deity would startle one. But it was 
only fora moment. You could not help recognizing 
the real, deep reverence underlying all, nor could 
you fail to see that her allusions were only familiar in 
the best sense of the term, when it expresses close- 
ness of relation, a beloved accustomedness. 

‘*Do you think it is going to rain, Drusy?’’ I 
would ask sometimes, when dry, fair weather seemed 
desirable in my eyes. 

‘* Well, I'm sure I don’t know what He's goin’ to 
do about weather this time. Mebbe he'll see there's 
some wet needed somewhere's about, and turn on the 
rain ; mebbe he'll keep it dry. You never can tell 
what he'll do,—can ye?’’ And she would smile an 
almost indulgent smile, but one full of loving trust. 
It would be all right as long as He managed affairs, 
her look said, and she was not anxious. 

‘* There, now,'’ she exclaimed once, after an ex- 
citing presidential election, ‘‘to think we was wrong, 
after all! You know we thought that other gen’ leman 
was the one that had ought to get the place ; we held 
he was the best one for it. But ‘pears we got it 
wrong, and this other gen’ leman was the one that 'd 
ought to have it, 'cordin’ to the Lord. I'm real glad 
there's somebody that knows just what's best, and 
that he’s got the say, for folks is so ign’rant, and 
politics is dreadful hard."’ 

She had the vivid imagination common to her 
race, a love of the picturesque, dramatic, and mar- 
velous. So to her the Book of Revelation was per- 
haps the most delightful part ot the Bible, and its 
wildest, most incomprehensible imagery gave her in- 
tense pleasure. How many, many times has a con- 
versation like this taken place ! 

‘* Drusy, would you like to hear a chapter from the 
Bible ?’’ 

**Oh, yes, ma'am ! if you please.”’ 

Drusy’s manner was always most courteous and re- 
spectful. She had belonged to a fine old family of 
Virginia, and was well trained from childhood, 

‘* And what shall I read ?’’ ¢ 

‘‘ Anything that suits you, ma'am ; it's all good.’’ 

** But I would rather have you choose, Drusy."’ 

‘«Well, ma'am, if it’s really just the same to you, 
I do feel to-day like hearing a little ,Revelations."’ 

This did not mean those peaceful passages which 
speak of the place where there is no night, where 
tears are wiped away, where the quiet river glides 
along between tree-shaded banks. It was the strange, 





mysterious, figurative part of the Apocalypse she 
longed for, that which tells of the angel with the key 
and the great chain, who laid hold of the dragon, 
‘«that old serpent,’’ and bound him, and set a seal 
upon him for a thousand years; of the four beasts 
full of eyes before and behind ; of the white horse, 
the black horse, and the ‘‘ horse that was red.’ She 
wanted to hear of the seven angels and their seven 
trumpets, and the terrible things that followed the 
sounding of each one; of the locusts whose shapes 
were lixe unto horses prepared unto battle ; of the 
beast with seven heads and ten horns, and ‘‘ upon his 
heads the name of blasphemy.’’ What meaning did 
she find in this wonderful mystery? 1 do not know. 

But that she found something which meant to her 
much that was beautiful as well as awe-inspiring, 
comforting as well as terrible, you would not have 
doubted if you had watched her dark, expressive face 
as she listened. Her eyes shone, her lips moved as 
if she were repeating to herself the words she heard, 
she rocked gently back and forth, her hands, clasped 
tightly together, moved, in a sort of regular, measured 
way, slowly up and down, as she bent forward, eager 
to catch every word. Then at the utterance of some 
strange—to me almost meaningless—word, the tense 
attitude would relax, the bright eyes soften, become 
moist, and the features quiver with some tender emo- 
tion I could not comprehend. I remember well her 
asking me one day to read ‘‘ that wormwood chap- 
ter.'" This proved to be the eighth chapter of Rev- 
elation, where we are told of a great star burning as a 
lamp, and how it fell from heaven upon the rivers and 
fountains. The name of that star was Wormwood, 
and, when it fell, a third part of the waters became 
wormwood, and men died of those waters because of 
the bitterness. As I ended, Drusy exclaimed : 

‘‘Oh! ain't that just beautiful? I tell ye, the 
whole Bible’s good, and I set store by every single 
word ; but some of it's sort of hard to follow when 
you hear it read out. But with Revelation it's all so 
plain and straight-out, and easy and nach’. When 
you read that part just now, I could see it all as plain 
as anything, That great big shinin’ wormwood star 
up in the sky, and then its beginnin’ to fall and fall. 
I see it. comin’ down, down, down, and then drop 
into the water, and I could ‘most taste the bitter of 
that water, and see the folks drinkin’ it and then 
dyin’. It's all so nach’l,—now ain't it ?’’ 

It was not to me, I confess, though I had read the 
explanatory notes of many commentators. But Drusy 
understood it. Who had helped her? 

oe 

A few years ago we were told that there was to be 
an eclipse of the moon visible in the eastern United 
States. As it was to occur late in the night, I did not 
speak of it to Drusy, not supposing that she would 
take any particular interest in the phenomenon, or 
care to keep awake till it could be seen. 1 stole 
downstairs from my room, in the silent hours, to 
watch for the spectacle. When all was over, and I 
was about to re-enter the house quietly, I suddenly 
saw that the kitchen windows were brightly lighted. 
Fearing that some one was ill, I went quickly into the 
room. There sat Drusy alone and quiet. This was 
strange enough at that hour of the night, but her ap- 
pearance was even more surprising, for she was 
dressed in her best black Sunday gown, with its 
snowy folds of muslin at her throat. At my sudden 
entrance and exclamation of surprise she looked up. 
There was a touch of wounded pride in her voice as 
she said, ‘‘ You didn’t tell me a word about it, 
ma’ am."’ 

‘* About what ?’’ I asked, much puzzled. 

‘« The show,’’ she replied, —*‘ the show in the sky. 
I heard Benjamin read about it in the paper,—how 
there was to be some kind of a show up there, and I 
knew God had got it up for folks to look at. He's 
always doin’ such things for us, you know. Now 
I've got a bad cold and a misery in my head, and I 
don't dare to go out in the night air. Of course, he 
understands about that, and wouldn't expect it. 
But,"’ she added gravely and with much dignity, 
««he’d have a right to feel hurt if I didn't take no 
notice at all, but just went to bed, and slept through 
the whole entertainment. So I got ready, and I've 
been sittin’ here ever since it opened. Is it out now, 
ma’am ?"’ 

Do you smile at such simplicity? Well, I smiled 
too at the time, but as I remember the scene now. it 
is not all amusement that I feel. There are so many 
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wonderful spectacles provided for us of which we take 
No notice, and through which we seem to sleep on as 
though no strange thing had happened. 

Drusy was a Methodist ; she loved her own church, 
but she loved all that was good and true, and was very 
tolerant and liberal in her attitude towards other de- 
nominations than her own. She grew impatient—in 
her mild way—when she spoke of the excited discus- 
sions which arose at times among her colored acquaint- 
ances of differing creeds. 

‘* Makes me ’most sick to hear them,’’ she would 
say, ‘‘ talkin’ about what they don’t understand they- 
selves,—for some of them’s mighty ign’rant. But 
they go on talkin’ louder and louder, the Baptists 
callin’ out ‘ Buried with Him in baptism,’ ‘ Buried in 
baptism,’ and them not knowin’ what it means; and 
the ’ Piscopals braggin’ about their prayer-books with 
the printed prayers made so many hunderd years ago ; 
and the Methodists talkin’ at the top of their voices 
about ‘John Westerly,’ ‘John Westerly,’ makes me 
*most sick.’’ 

‘‘And who was John Westerly ?’’ I once ventured 
to ask. 

The dear old woman hesitated, looking a little con- 
fused, then said, ‘‘ Why, I don’t know as much about 
him as I'd ought to, but I guess he was somebody 
that went roamin’ through the wilderness and preach- 
in’. They say he started the Methodists, but I don’t 
just know, don’t seem to make much difference to 
me.'’ 1 think the good woman had probably confused 
John Wesley with John the Baptist, though I cannot 
tell why. 

One day, when we were together in the kitchen, we 
were talking of favorite texts and hymns. At last she 
said, ‘‘1 think about the most beautiful word in the 
whole Bible is bassdum.’’ The word seemed such a 
strange one that I thought I had misunderstood her, 
and asked her to repeat it. She spoke it again with 
much feeling and earnestness, ‘‘ Bassdum.’’ I was 
much puzzled, and Drusy was quick toseeit. ‘*‘ Maybe 
I don’t speak it right,’’ she said, ** but that’s the way 
it sounds to me, and the way I think of it. You know 
they call the dear Lord Jesus that; Elder Weeks ex- 
plained it to me one time. He said it was when 
somebody couldn't go to do something himself, some- 
thing very partic’ lar or very kind, and sometimes very 
hard, Then he'd send somebody he could trust to do 
it for him, just as if he did it hisself. And that one 
he sends is called a bassdum. Just ‘as if you had 
something very partic lar to be done, ma’am, that 
would help somebody in trouble,—a kind thing, but 
one that was hard, real hard, to do right,—and you 
should think I could be trusted to do it for you, —there 
bein’ some reason you couldn't do it yourself, and 
you let me try, why, then,’’ she said with earnest 
pride, ‘‘ /'d be a bassdum.”’ 

I knew now what she meant ; the word was ‘‘am- 
bassador.’’ She went on to tell why she loved it, and, 
as well as I could comprehend, this was because of 
several reasons. The chief one was that our Lord 
himself became one, sent by his Father on that great, 
that marvelous, most blessed errand. I do not find 
that the word is used in this connection in the Scrip- 
tures, but Drusy thought it was. And then the term 
appealed to that loyalty, so conspicuous and inherent 
a trait of the negro’s character. To be so trusted by 
one’s master or mistress, one’s employer or friend, 
that one could be sent to do some great thing with the 
confident belief, the certainty, that it would be done 

‘« just as if he’d done it hisself,’’ that was something 
to live for, even to die for. And so dear, faithful, 
loyal Drusy loved the word. 


er 

As I said before, she was born a slave, but she had 
no bitter or sad memories of her bondage. She had 
belonged to two maiden ladies in Virginia, and her 
recollections of them and their training were grateful 
and pleasant. ‘‘ They were real Christians,’’ she used 
to say very often, and though she sometimes added, 
‘even though they was ’ Piscopals,’’ I knew there was 
no intentional sarcasm in the remark, for in her later 
years her most valued friends were Episcopalians. 

‘«I was only four year old when they took me into 
the house to begin raisin’ me, and I don’t remember 
anything before that ; so it seems as if they was the 
first Christians I ever saw. And somehow it seems as 
if I begun to be a Christian right off then. 1 tried to 
be, I know that, for I wanted to follow my dear 
ladies in every single thing. Of course, when I was 
took into the Methodist Church, after I grew up and 
was freed, I had to be converted in their own way, 
so’s to bear testimony and have a’sperience to tell. 
But as far as I can see I felt just the same about 
those things before that time as I done afterwards ; 
that is, I mean about believin’ and lovin’ and doin’. 
That's religion, —ain't it?’’ she would ask wistfully. 
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Could I say it was not? 
creed, but not such a bad one,—just believing and 


It seems a very simple 


loving and doing! I suppose that, in the abstract, 
Drusy disapproved of slavery, and thought freedom a 
good thing for her race, but I never heard her say so. 
Her own experience as a bondwoman had been pleas- 
ant, free from cruelty, injustice, or oppression, and in 
a certain way she seemed almost proud of her having 
been owned and valued by the old-time Virginia 
ladies whose memory she loved and revered. Some- 
times, in speaking of some of her race whose conduct 
seemed reprehensible, she would say indulgently, 
««But then they didn’t have my bringin’ up ; they 
was born free.’’ No, St. Paul’s boast as to his birth 
was not Drusy’s, though no one prized more dearly 
than she her ‘‘ glorious liberty’’ as a child of God. 

As I write these things, many other little incidents 
of dear Drusy’s religious life spring to my mind, and 
I hesitate as to which are most strikingly illustrative 
of her simple faith. Perhaps I have told you enough 
for this time. 

I was not with her when she fell asleep. I had 
seen her not many weeks before, and was looking 
forward to meeting her again soon, when I heard she 
was very ill. Being a thousand miles away, | could 
not go to her. I wrote, but before she received my 
letter I had one from her, written by dictation, and 
telling me not to worry, for she was much better, — 
‘‘almost well.’’ I was greatly relieved. The closing 
words of the letter did not alarm me, and I saw no 
figurative meaning in them: ‘‘I shall be all right 
pretty soon, and I feel sure God is going to let us 
meet again in the old home."’ 

It was her last message. We shall never meet, as 
we used, in that old house to which I thought she 
alluded, with its sad and glad memories and associa- 
tions. But I hope and pray she will give me a glad 
welcome in an older—nay, a newer—home some day. 

Those who were with her at the end tell me she 
went as she had lived, quietly, willingly, with few 
words, for he were not needed. 


I felt that she would like the words upon her simple 
gravestone to be taken from her favorite Revelation, 
and I had cut there the passage, 

‘** And they shall see his face.’’ 

New York City. 





Their Trip to Town 
By L. M. Montgomery 


HEN Tottie and Jimmie-boy came to visit 
grandpa and grandma at the Valley Farm, in 
October, grandpa promised them a trip to town. 

Now Tottie and Jimmie-boy had never seen a town, 
so they were much excited. Tottie was ten ; Jimmie- 
boy was ten also, because, as Tottie would have told 
you, ‘‘twinses can’t help being the same age.”’ 

One fine crisp morning everybody at the Valley 
Farm was up before sunrise,—for town was twenty 
miles away and a journey thereto must be begun be- 
times. Just before they started in the market wagon 
with the two big red horses, grandma gave Tottie and 
Jimmie-boy ten cents each. 

‘«Get just exactly what you like for yourselves,’’ she 
said. 

Grandpa let them take turns driving all the way to 
town. This was best of all. When they had driven 
ten miles the world was getting pretty well wakened 
up, and they met lots of people. But how Tottie and 
Jimmie-boy pitied those people who were not going 
to town with a grandpa! It was such good fun, too, 
to rattle through the little villages where the children 
came out to look at them. Tottie and Jimmie-boy 
felt so important. Everybody must know that they 
were going to town with grandpa, and it was a wonder- 
ful thing. 

Halfway to town grandpa stopped the horses in a 
little woodsy place where there was a brook, and they 
ate the lunch grandma had provided, and drank the 
clear cold water of the brook. It was such fun,—just 
as good as a picnic, you know ; and grandpa told them 
stories and made them laugh. Grandpa was so jolly. 

When they got to town Tottie and Jimmie-boy stared 
until their eyes ached. 

It was a wonderful, wonderful day all through. 
They saw enough to talk about all winter. Between 
times they each thought deeply on what they should 
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buy with their ten cents. They had never had so 
much money to spend before: But presently Tottie 
brightened up and looked knowing. She had decided 
what she would buy. A little later Jimmie-boy also 
brightened up and looked knowing ; he had thought 
of the very thing, 

When going-home time came they were glad and tired 
and happy. The road seemed pretty long going back, 
and they got sleepier and sleepier. When Tottie be- 
gan to nod violently grandpa thought it was time 
to do something. He stopped the horses, spread a 
big rug on the floor of the wagon behind the seat, 
fixed up a pillow out of parcels, put the drowsy twins 
in and covered them over with another rug. Tottie 
and Jimmie-boy slept as soundly, for the last twelve 
miles, as if they were at home in bed. 

It was bright moonlight when the big bay horses 
stopped in the Valley Farm yard and Tottie and Jim- 
mie-boy woke up. 

After supper Tottie gravely untied a small parcel. 

‘¢I got this for you, grandpa,"’ she said proudly. 

It was a most gorgeous heart of pink candy, adorned 
with gilt paper, and a motto, and the picture of a rose. 
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«*Well, well,’’ said grandpa, ‘isn't that a splendid 
present !"’ 

‘**I got something for grandma,"’ said Jimmie-boy 
proudly, 

Then he undid his parcel, and lo! there was a 
yard of the very brightest bright yellow and bright 
blue plaid satin ribbon that ten cents could buy. 

Grandma held up her hands. 

‘«Dear me!'’ she said, ‘‘isn’t that a most elegant 
thing, now ?"’ 

When Tottie and Jimmie-boy had gone to bed 
grandma and grandpa laughed until the tears ran down 
their cheeks. 

‘*The dear little things!'’ said grandma. ‘‘To 
think of their buying something for us instead of spend- 
ing it on themselves !"’ 

Grandpa never ate the pink heart, and grandma 
never wore the pink ribbon. They kept them wrapped 
up in tissue-paper in a box on the parlor mantel-shelf, 
and they showed them to everybody. There was 
nothing Tottie and Jimmie-boy could have bought for 
them that would have pleased them more. 

CavenpisH, P. E. I. 
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By Charles Frederic Goss 


XXVI. IN THE BOXER UPRISING 


& 


R. JORDAN'S party in the trip through 
China had two mountain ranges to 
cross. Thirty-five miles was a good 
day's journey. The traveling was dif- 
~~ ase ficult ; but the novelty of the scenes 
VN, a fre along their way beguiled the tedium. 
cA Zs nl They passed through several villages 
" and market towns, and a few walled 
Everywhere there were innumerable peo- 
ple. Not only the city streets, but the country 
roads, swarmed with them. Children and dogs and 
pigs rolled and tumbled in the dust, and always had 
the right of way. Men were working in the fields. 
Mothers were knitting or sewing in the doorways. 
The wasps in a nest on a wall did not look more alike 
than these black-haired, black-eyed, blue-gowned 
Celestials. Some of the women looked up with a 
friendly smile, while others muttered ‘‘ foreign devils,” 
as they passed, and folded their babies to their 
hearts as if to shield them from danger. Nothing 
was ever sweeter than those little brown-skinned ba- 
bies toddling about the dooryards naked as the day 
they were born, or at best clothed with a pair of 
stockings or a brown bib, their hair done up in queues, 
and tied with a bit of bright red ribbon. 

There were many things to touch the hearts and 
awaken the pity of the travelers, as well as to arouse 
their interest. Everywhere were temples and idols. 
At frequent intervals they met men who were fulfill- 
ing a vow by measuring their lengths on the ground 
and knocking their heads against stones on the way 
to a distant shrine. The women were evidently little 
better than slaves or playthings, and revealed their 
pitiable condition by stumbling awkwardly along, or 
rocking unsteadily on their pinched feet. Some of 
them were grinding at the mill, others were down by 
the brookside washing clothes and pounding them on 
the stones. Family quarrels were happening con- 
stantly, and attracting crowds of spectators, like the 
dog-fights in Chickoryville. 

On the second day the heat became intense, and a 
dust storm blowing up almost overwhelmed them. 
So tired were they at night that they welcomed almost 
rapturously the accommodations of the inconvenient 
inn, where they entered a large compound, with rooms 
on three sides, lighted with paper windows, paved 
with bricks, and grimy with cobwebs and dust. It 
did not take them long to heat the canned goods they 
had brought with them, and, after they had satisfied 
their hunger, they tried to eat the native food with 
chop-sticks. They found it clean and tasteful, and 
their evident appreciation delighted their hosts. As 
night fell, they spread their blankets on a raised brick 
platform, and, in spite of the odds against them, slept 
off the fatigue of the day. 

On the morrow they renewed their journey amidst 
the same novel experiences. The mountains were 
grand, the landscape lovely, and the great wall of 
China now ioomed up in the distance, winding through 
valleys and over hills like a colossal serpent. 
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But their enjoyment of this novel journey now be- 
gan to be disturbed by rumors of danger. The faces 
of the people wore ugly looks. Angry threats were 
heard, Stories of a general uprising were brought to 
their ears. The face of Dr. Jordan became grave. 
He attempted to conceal his anxiety, but could not 
do so. 

About one hundred and twenty-five of the one hun- 
dred and fifty miles had been safely covered, when 
one afternoon, as they were moving quietly along a 
road that wound through a mountainous region, they 
were overtaken by a Christian native, who suddenly 
appeared through the underbrush at the side of the 
road with the terrifying information that a company 
of more than a hundred Boxers, armed with spears 
and knives and guns, had organized to destroy them, 
and were in hot pursuit. 

‘*What shall we do?'’ asked Jordan of the native 
who had brought the news. 

‘*It is impossible to escape, and you must defend 
yourselves as best you can,’’ he replied, indicating 
plainfy enough by his manner that he considered the 
situation a desperate one. 

‘*Is there no hope of appealing to their reason ?"’ 
the doctor inquired. - 

‘« None.”* 

‘* Nor to their compassion ?'’ 

The native shook his head. 

The doctor assembled his Attle company, and told 
them with the fine calmness of a hero what he had 
learned and what they must expect. ‘‘ Fortunately,'’ 
he said to Mrs, Granville and her daughters, ‘‘ we are 
well armed. I took the precaution to furnish our six 
converts with the most modern pistols, and they will 
seil their lives dearly."’ 

It was evident from his manner that he expected 
the women to give way to terror, but he did not know 
them. Their faces blanched, but a look of resolution 
in their eyes brought a flush of pride to his cheek. 

‘« We trust you implicitly,"’ Mrs. Granville said. 

The flush on the fine face of their protector deep- 
ened. His chin quivered ; his eyes filled ; he lifted 
his hat and bowed. 

‘*And now,'’ he said, turning to the men, ‘‘we 
must choose our place of defense. fortunately this 
broken ground is suited for our purpose."’ 

With that strange power which the trained intelli- 
gence of the average American possesses of applying 
itself to new problems and situations, Jordan (as if he 
were an old soldier) selected a situation at the side of 
the road where a depression in the ground left a 
natural barricade in front and rear. It was a small 
place, and in its center were some bushes and rocks 
in which it was possible for the women to conceal 
themselves. 

The men chose their positions behind the embank- 
ments, and one of them ascended a tree to recon- 
noiter. He had scarcely reached the first branches 
when he exclaimed, ‘‘They are coming,” and 
dropped hurriedly to the ground. In grim silence 
the little company waited. 


(Zo be concluded next week) 
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LESSON 7. 
Luke 15 : 11-24. 


(Study vs. 11-32. 


Golden Text: Come. and let us return unto the Lord.—Hos. 6: 1. * 


MAY 15. THE PRODIGAL SON 


Read Luke 13 to 15.) Memory verses: 17-19. 





COMMON VERSION 


11 4 And he said, A ceriain man had two 
sons : 

12 And the younger of them said ‘to Ais 
father, Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth /o me. And he divided unto them 
his living. 

13 And not many days after the younger 
son gathered all together, and took his journey 
into a far ebuntry, and there wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living. 

14 And when he had spent all, there arose 
a mighty famine in that land; and he began 
to be in want. 

15 And he went and joined himself to a 
citizen of that country ; and he sent him into 
his fields to feed swine. 

16 And he would fain have filled his belly 
with the husks that the swine did eat: and no 
man gave unto hii. 

17 And when he came to himself, he said, 
How many hired servants of my father's have 
bread enough and to spare, and | perish with 
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11 And he said, A certain man had two 
sons: 12 and the younger of them said to his 
father, Father, give me the portion of ! ¢hy 
substance that falleth to me. And he divided 
unto them his living. 13 And not many days 
after, the younger son gathered all together 
and took his journey into a far country ; and 
there he wasted his substance with riotous 
living. 14 And when he had spent all, there 
arose a mighty famine in that country; and 
he began to be in want. 15 And he went and 
joined himself to one of the citizens of that 
country ; and he sent him into his fields to 
feed swine. 16 And he would fain *# have 
filled his belly with * the husks that the swine 
did eat: and no man gave unto him. 17 But 
when he came to himself he said, How many 
hired servants of my father's have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish here with 
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COMMON VERSION 


say unto him, Father I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, 

19 And am no more worthy to be cailed thy 
son : make me as one of thy hired servants. 

20 And he arose, and came to his father. 
But when he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and 
felleon his neck, and kissed him. 

21 And the son said unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against héaven, and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son. 

22 But the father said to his servants, Bring 
forth the best robe, and put i/ on him; and 
put a ring on his hand, and shoes on Ais feet : 

23 And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill 
it; and let us eat, and be merry : 

24 For this my son was dead, and is alive 
again ; he was lost, and is found. And they 
began to be merry. 
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and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight: 19 I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son: make me 
as one of thy hired servants. 20 And he arose, 
and came to his father. But while he was yet 
afar off, his father saw him, and was moved 
with compassion, and ran, and fell on ois neck, 
and * kissed him. 21 And the son said unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight: I am no more worthy to be 
called thy son5. 22 But the father said to nis 
® servants, Bring forth quickly the best robe, 
and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his fect : 23 and bring the fatted 
calf, and kill it, and let us eat, and make 
merry : 24 for this my son was dead, and is 
alive again ; he was lost, and is found. And 
they began to be merry. 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Come, and let us return unto Jehovah. 


1 Gr. the. 
kissed him much. See ch. 7. 


38, 45. 
vants. See ver. 19. 


6 Gr dondservants. 


2 Many ancient authorities read have been Alled. *Gr. the pods of the carob tree. 


4Gr. 


5 Some ancient aiithoritie. add make me as one of thy hired ser- 
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I will arise and go to my father, and will hunger! 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Everybody knows the story of the Prodigal Son, 
but how many know why Jesus told it just when he 
did? Jt was one of his crushing replies to his self- 
centered critics and bitter antagonists. They were 
the ‘elder sons” of the story. You cannot under- 
stand this without reading the fifteenth chapter of 
Luke through. 


S IT as easy to do right when away from home as 
it is at home? How many of this class have 
ever been away on a summer vacation? How 

many have ever been away from home over a Sun 
day? What about church-going at such times, and 
Sunday-school, and Bible reading, and other matters 
that we are usually careful about ? Discuss with your 
class the ractical and familiar side of this question, 
and get them to tell why it is hard to be strict in our 
duties when we are away. What about the seven 
hundred or more American Sunday-school folks who 
are away from home to-day, some in mid-ocean, some 
in Europe, returning from the Jerusalem Sunday- 
school cruise ? Do you think they find it easy to be 
as careful as they do in the home town ? 

If it is hard, for these reasons which you have now 
brought out, to do rigHt even when we are away from 
home for a reason that is good, how about such a 
traveler as the prodigal son? Make sure here that 
your class is familiar with every detail of this story. 

ell it yourself in as vivid a way as you can after 
careful preparation. Think of just what would hap- 
pen in such a leave-taking of a wayward son to-day, 
and picture the scene accordingly. What was the 
younger son’s share ? (Riddle, v. 12.) 

Do not tell the whole story at the start, but after 
seeing the younger son on his way “into a far coun- 
try,” try Dr. Forbush’s plan, as given in his second, 
third, fourth, and fifth paragraphs, by the profitable 
consideration there suggested of ‘ eae tiag Home.” 
Do not overlook the strong point made by Dr. Goss’s 
opening paragraph, on the claiming for selfish pleas- 
ure of what has been earned by hard work. 

Now go on with the second chapter of the lesson 
story,—what happened in the ‘‘ far country.”” Was 
any other result possible after such a beginning by 
that young fellow? Did he have “g adequate 
knowledge of the value of money? Dr. Goss’s third 
paragraph suggests a thought here. What is the 
most fearful kind of want, and the surest to come to 
those who live as the prodigal did? Mrs. Howie's 
first two paragraphs will help you to tell your class 
why swine-keeping was so detestable to the homeless 
one, and what sort of food the ‘‘ husks” were. Use 
The Suaday School Times Lesson Picture, also, to 
show the husks, ‘ When, then,” is one of the great 
lessons of this parable. See what Dr. Goss says on 
this in his fourth paragraph. 

Now see if you can get your class to tell you what 
one great fault lay at the bottom of this young man’s 

‘career and downfall. Dr. McLaren's second para- 
graph, and the last sentence of Dr. Dunning’s fourth 
paragraph, contain the answer. It is not always 
easy to see that selfishness—not a desire to harm 
any one else, but merely a longing for our own pleas- 
ure—is such a terrible evil, and ts the root of so much 
trouble and sorrow and crime. Yet study out the 
thing with your class, and see if they do not find 
selfishness at the bottom of every wrong they can 


18 I will arise and go to my father, 
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think of. Is it —_ wonder, then, that Jesus tells us 
that only as we kill self can we follow him? 

What we get in exchange when we substitute our 
way for the Father's way is suggested in Dr. Dun- 
ning’s fifth paragraph. Of course, no one in your 
class, not even the teacher, thinks that he or she is 
in danger of any such disaster as overcame the 
prodigal son. We are all confident that we are go- 
ing to be exception. to the rule, as Dr. Goss so force- 
fully points out in his fifth paragraph. 

It would be well here to ask your pupils if they 
know how and when Jesus came to tell the story of 
the prodigal son. To answer this, you will need to 
know the entire fifteenth chapter of Luke. The 
chapter contains three parables ; they teach the same 
lesson, but is the third—the lesson of to-day—exactly 
the same as the others? (See Dr. McLaren's first 
paragraph, and Dean Sanders’s fourth.) 

When finally the return is decided upon by the 
homesick swineherd, what is assured to him, though 
he knows it not?) Dr. Dunning’s sixth, seventh, and 
eighth paragraphs are worth study on this point, and 
especially his Bible references, showing the thought 
of a prophet centuries before, and of a New Testa- 
ment letter-writer years afterward. 

The returned prodigal had a glorious welcome ; so 
have God’s returned prodigals to-day. Dr. Banks’s 
last paragraph is a pathetic illustration of the longing 
of the Father for his children’s return. Since the Fath- 
er’s joy over such is as Jesus says it is, have we not, 
whether teachers or pupils, a great privilege in help- 
ing to reclaim wanderers ? 

ut no returned sinner ever brought back with 
him all that his father had given him when he started 
out, nor can God the Father, speaking in all rever- 
ence, give us back what we have lost bysin. He 
does not restore the wasted time. He does not re- 
store the lost innocence, the cleanness and freshness 
of life, and purity of mind. -He forgives, and he blots 
out of his memory; but our self-inflicted scars remain. 
Many a boy. and girl blindly forgets this. They 
imagine they can have their fling, then return, and 
Ms will be forgiven.” But no forgiven prodigal has 
the same opportunity for life that the unspotted child 
of the home retains. Dr. Forbush’s seventh para- 
aph touches on this. His closing question, also, 
is well worth discussion in the class. 

Leave your pupils with two clean-cut truths. The 
Father is more eagerly longing for the return of 
those who have left his home than any earthly father 
ever longed for a lost child ; this puts on his con- 
fessed followers the obligation and privilege of lead- 
ing souls to him. But no one who deliberately leaves 
the Father and abandons himself to his selfish 
pleasures can regain all that he has thrown away, 
even when honored and forgiven. 


WRITTEN IN Mip-ATLANTiIC OCEAN, 
MARCH II, 1904. 
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The mistake was not in going out into life, but in 
going out from love. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures as a help in interesting your class 
in the lesson? Ten cents will pay for a quarter's 
set,—thirteen different pictures, eachona separate 
sheet of enameled paper. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


Bor last lesson was part of a discourse to the 
disciples, which was followed by a briefer 
one to the multitude. The incidents in Luke 
13: I-g are joined to this (‘‘ at that very season”’), 
and placed in the earlier ministry By many (see 
last lesson). The acccunt of the Perezan ministry 
continues, including the healing of a woman on the 
sabbath day, to which Luke appends the parables 
of the mustard-seed and the leaven; a discourse 
resembling parts of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
referring to Herod and the desolation of Jerusalem ; 
another miracle on the sabbath da {dropsy), which 
occurred at a meal in the house of aP arisee, leading 
to a series of discourses (conduct at feasts, proper 
guests, the parable of the great supper, lessons on 
self-denial), the chapter (Luke 14) being termed ‘the 
Son of man eating and drinking.” But the presence 
of many publicans and sinners led to a murmur on 
the part of the scribes and Pharisees. The answer 
to this murmur is found in the three parables of this 
chapter ; the parables of the lost ne and the lost 
piece of money being introductory to the lesson, the 
parable of the prodigal son. It is probable that 
chapters 16 to 17 : 10 immediately followed. 
Place.—In Perea; no definite locality is suggested. 
Time.—Probably in the latter part of January, year 
of Rome 783,—that is, A.D. 30. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 11.—And he said: This phrase connects the 
following parable with what precedes, hence the view 
that verse 3, ‘‘this parable,” refers to that of the 
prodigal son.—7woe sons: The older represents the 
scribes and Pharisees; the younger, the penitent 
publicans and sinners (comp. vs. 1, 2). 

Verse 12.—7he younger : Appropriately chosen to 
represent the prodigal, rash and inexperienced.— 
The portion of thy substance ; The same word as in 
verse 13, ‘‘ goods” being a needless variation.— 7ha/ 
Jalleth to me: Among the Jews and most ancient 
nations the rules of inheritance were more strictly 
adhered to than among us. Usually the oldest son 
received a double portion. Inthiscase a third would 
fall to the younger son. 

Verse 13.—TZook his journey into a far country: 
Fully expressed in Greek, but in Matthew 21 : 33 and 
parallel passages the sense is vagy oo ‘* went to an- 
other country.” — With riotous living: ‘ Living 
recklessly,” the adverb suggesting an utterly aban- 
doned course. This is the first stage : prodigality. 

Verse 14.—A mighty famine in that country: 
Famine was more frequent then than now, ane a 
famine-stricken region, being more isolated, was. not 
easily relieved.— Began to be in want: Second 
stage : poverty. 

erse 15.—One of the citizens: More exact than 
‘‘a citizen.” This phrase seems to forbid a refer- 
ence to Satan, Possibly there is an allusion to the 
publicans serving the Romans.— Feed swine: A 
most detestable employment in the Jewish view. 

Verse 16.—Have filled his belly: The oldest 
manuscripts read, ‘‘ have been filled,” but versions 
and Fathers favor the other reading. —Wzth the 
husks : Greek, ‘‘ the pods of the carob tree.” Food 
for swine, but unsuitable for men.—No man gave 
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unto him: Gave him proper food, though some hold 
that it means no one gave him even the husks, at 
least not enough of them. ‘ dy: 

Verse 17.— Zo himself: In emphatic position, 
marking the third stage: penitence.—Hired ser- 
vants: He himself was now a hireling. Moreover, 
hired servants were not so closely related to the 
household as bond-servants (v. 22) or ‘‘ boys” (v. 26). 
—Here: So the best authorities. 

Verse 20.— Waile: More accurate than “ when.” 
—Moved with compassion : This brings out the force 
of the tense better than ‘‘ had compassion."—Kissed 
him : Compound verb meaning ‘‘ kissed much.” The 
fourth stage in the story of the prodigal : pardon. 

Verse 21.—The clause ‘‘make me as one of thy 
hired servants,” though found here in three of the 
best manuscripts, was probably added from verse 1g, 
and is less appropriate here. , 

Verse peer oad 4 : This word is well attested, 
and adds to the vividness of the narrative.— 7he best 
robe: An uppér garment worn by wealthy Jews.— 
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A ring: A seal ring, worn only by freemen.— Shoes 
on his feet: Slaves usually went barefoot. The at- 
tempt to “ spiritualize’ these details has led to fan- 
tastic interpretations. 

Verse 23.—The fatted calif: One fattened for a 
feast, possibly 1n anticipation of the prodigal’s return. 
fee merry: This brings out the force of the 
tense better than ‘* be merry.” 

Verse 25.— Was dead, and ts alive again; he was 
lost, and is found: The first verb in ~ ad oy points 
to a past state ; the second, toa single fact in the 
present. 

Verses 25-32 are virtually a condemnation of the 
murmuring Pharisees. Tle complaint of the elder 
son was ‘‘ just,” but the parable is a lesson of mercy. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


b 4 


Men may flee from God's land, but they cannot 
escape Ais laws. 
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The Prodigal amd His Father 


By Alexander 


HIS pearl of all parables must be taken in con- 
nection with the two preceding ones in order to 
grasp its fvll meaning and beauty. It sur- 

passes them in its view of the bond between God and 
men, for they ey of ownership, either of an unre- 
sponsive animal or of a piece of dead matter, and it 
carries us into the holier region of fatherhood, which 
implies authority and ownership in a sense, but 
merges these in a higherrelation. It surpasses them 
in its view of the worth of man, for the sheep was 
but one of a hundred, and ,the coin but one of ten, 
whereas the son is one of two. It surpasses them in 
its analysis of the process of loss, for the sheep strays 
ignorantly, and the coin rolls into a dark corner un- 
consciously, but the son covets goods for his own, 
consciously gets as far away as he can, and squan- 
ders and riots in gross self-indulgence. It surpasses 
them in that the prodigal returns by his own act of 
penitence, while the sheep is carried back and the 
cgin is picked up by the owners. And it surpasses 
them, most of all, in the unsurpassable picture of 
the Father’s Joaraing love and glad welcome. 

The root of all sin is selfishness, The beginning 
of the prodigal’s miseries was the desire to have as 
his own ‘‘the portion that falleth to me.’’ Self-cen- 
tered independence, impatient of obligation to use 
his goods in subordination to his father, was his 
ruin. And how absurd, impossible as well as sui- 
cidal, is that deep-rooted wish in us, is brought out in 
the contradictory terms of the request, ‘‘ give" and 
‘“‘that falleth tome”! He, like all of us, wished to 
have his own for his own, and yet was compelled to 
take it as a gift. That is the fundamental irration- 
alness of men’s attempts to be lords of their posses- 
sions and themselves. ‘* What hast thou that thou 
hast not received, and how then can it ever be thine 
own in the absolute fashion which thou dost wish ?” 
Apparently the impossible wish is fulfilled, for the 
father ‘‘ divided unto them his living.” 

Take the plain prose of the story. Is it not still 
the history ol nang a young man’s fall? He goes, 
drawn by business, to a great city, and there, out of 
reach of a mother’s eye or a father’s care, he plunges 
into animal vices which drain purse and strength of 
body and mind. It is our misery, as well as our sin, 
that we try to hustle God out cf our thoughts, and 
vainly imagine that by putting him out of our minds 
we put him out of our lives. We may, and do, go 
far away from him, but he does not go away from 
us. Jonah flees to sea, but God’s tempests follow 
him. The prodigal goes to the far country, but the 
father’s love holds him in its grasp. 

After riotous profusion comes hunger. That is 
pitiably exemplified in the slums of every great city, 
and in the experience of many a young man. It is true 
in regard to every godless life,—for to every such life 
a time comes when its delights die, and only a fierce 
hunger after what can no more be enjoyed remains. 
" He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with 
Siiver,” and appetites indulged grow ravenous, So 
that the end of ‘every life which has not found its 
wealth and food in God is an aching sense of empti- 
ness. Cravings abide, satisfactions pass. Deeper 
degradation ollows. The son who resented his 
father's authority becomes a servant to an alien, 
and is set to disgusting tasks. The fool who has 
flung away a fortune in feasting is driven to wish 
that he could grub in the swine’s trough for food, 
and cannot even “ fill his belly "—for pleasing his 
peat has long ceased to be possible—with their 
ee. But the far-off land is a cruel land, and, 

ough plenty of people were ready to help him to 
Spend his money, none of them will help him to a 
meal now. The inevitable deterioration of a 


life, the bein 
whom the g brought so low as to herd wit 


odléss 
those 
man would once have despised, the cer- 
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tainty that chains of bondage will grow heavier, and 
that the joys of sin will diminish as its tyranny in- 
creases, the cruel heartlessness of men, the awful 
isolation in which companions in evil live,—all these 
and many other thoughts are included here. 

To go away from God and seek satisfaction in ma- 
terial good is a kind of insanity. ‘Such a life is fed 
on delusions, and is essentially irrational. But we 
often need sharp sorrow to restore our sanity, and 
the experience of the profitlessness of sin is like the 
bleeding and shaving of the head and blistering and 
cold-water douches which madmen used to have 
administered. This foolish lad ‘‘came to himself,” 
and his hunger set him thinking about the lavish 
housekeeping at home. The aching emptiness led to 
longing for bread enough, and then came the con- 
viction that it could be had there, and there only. 
After that, and not till after, came the deeper con- 
viction that he had sinned as well as been a fool. 
Out of the fluctuation of his soul, like the moon out 
of a stormy sea, rose the resolve : ‘‘I will arise and 
go to my father.” 

And these three movements of heart and will are 
Christ’s analysis of repentance,—the sense of hunger 
quickened by the thought of how little our sin has 

iven us, and of how fully God can satisfy us, the 

eeper recognition of the sinfulness of our profitless 
life, and the resolve to go back to God. This youth 
did not let the grass grow under his feet, but set out 
atonce. Many of us have said to ourselves all that 
he said to himself when he came again to his senses, 
but have put off the decisive act. It is vain to say, 
‘*T will arise” unless we do, and if it is not done at 
the moment it is terribly probable that it will never 
be done, and that the prodigal, for all his moments 
of sanity and his resolutions, will stay among fhe 
swine and meet the fate he vainly foresaw. 

The exquisite beauty and deep truth of the picture 
of the prodigal has tempted us to linger over it, but 
it is the Father’s love that is the real center of the 
parable, which should rather be ‘named after him 
than the son. The shepherd sought the lost sheep, 
and the weman the lost coin. Why is the Father not 
represented as seeking the prodigal son? He was 
seeking him by all the miseries of his hunger and 
degradation ; and it was needful that, in completion 
of the teaching of the preceding parables, the other 
side of the truth should be given, and the deliberate, 
self-conscious action of the penitent should be made 
ee geoey Men are not wg: in and brought 

ack, but they must come back. The father must 
often have sat at his door and looked eagerly over 
the plain for his poor boy, and his eye must have 
been made keen-sighted by love or he would not 
have noticed nor recognized the distant figure trail- 
ing wearily along. And is it not blessedly true that 
our Father, who seeks his prodigals, and ‘‘ waits to 
be gracious,” sees the first faint beginning of desire 
to be back at home, and comes to meet‘us at the first 
tremulous steps of return? Are there not gleams of 
light, and sweetnesses like a father’s kisses, granted 
at the very beginning of the way? 

The Father’s kiss and the son's confession are for 
themselves alone, and restore the relation between 
them in all its blessedness. Butthatis not all. The 
sheep was simply brought back to the flock as before, 
and the coin strung again on the thread. But the 
son has had experiences that affect character and 
position. His travel-stained rags have to be taken 
off, a robe of honor and feasting is put on, a ring, 
the emblem of delegated authority, is on his finger, 
and sandals on his feet. It may be fanciful to give 
meaning to these three gifts, but we may hint that 
they express the garment of a holy life, the exercise 
of authority from the Father, the ‘‘ alacrity”’ for the 
road which comes from ‘‘the gospel of peace.” At 





all events, we learn that even repentance and con- 
fession of sin turn to our good, To the Father the 
returned wanderer is tenfold more a son because ‘‘ he 
was dead and is alive again, and was lost and is 
found.” The shepherd and the woman were glad to 
recover their property, but God is more than the 
owner of men, and men are more than his chattels. 
We are his children, and it is a Father’s love, and 
not a proprietor’s sense of possession, that is glad 
when we come back. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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ntal Lesson-Light 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - “= 


bi ND HE SENT HIM INTO HIS FIELDS TO FRED 

Swine.”—The Arabs and the Pheenicians, as 

well as the Hebrews, regarded the swine as 
unclean, and to-day probably the most insulting epi- 
thet to apply to an adversary is to say ‘He is 
khanzir” (a pig). The Arab’s detestation of the 
swine passes beyond the physical, and seems to be 
based, symbolically at least, on some moral unclean- 
ness supposed to be natural to the A#anzir. Feed- 
ing swine, therefore, is the very depth of humiliation 
and degradation. ‘* Wine and swine both come from 
the Devil,—touch them not.” So runs a saying in 
the ge 

‘*AND HE WOULD FAIN HAVE FILLED HIS BELLY 
WITH THE HusKS THAT THE SWINE DID Eart.’’—There 
is not much fault to be found with the translators ”* 
who render the kharoob (carob) s of this verse by 
the English word ‘‘ husks.” It is the best that could 
be done, for those — are of differing quality. The 
fleshiest and best of them are eaten by human beings. 
Nevertheless, the popular proverb is that ‘‘they who 
eat kharoob chew a ton of wood to get an ounce of 
meat.” But such of the kharoob pods as would be left 
for pigs are as much like,‘‘ husks” as one thing can 
be like another. The kharoob tree is thickly set, 
bushy, and evergreen. It grows only in districts 
where the climate is mild. The appearance of its 
trunk is of a reddish hue, suggestive of blood, and in 
the mind of the former population at least was asse- 
ciated with demons. In fact, it is one of those trees 
“haunted by devils,” under which it is dangerous to 
sleep. 

** RAN, AND FELL ON HIS NECK, AND KISSED HIM.” — 
Young men educated in schools controlled by for- 
eigners and influenced by European and American 
customs are beginning to object to the old custom 
of falling upon each other’s neck and kissing each 
other. fdeell. a young native, in course of a public 
lecture, lately affirmed that he does not go home in 
the holidays because he hates to be saluted in this 
way even by his relatives or friends. Still, the old 
custom is almost universal, especially in the inland 
districts. Intimate friends throw their arms around 
each other's necks, and kiss one another on the fore- 
head, cheeks, or shoulders. Ladies salute their 
brothers and cousins in this way. Children kiss the 
back of the hands of their parents and other seniors, 
while the latter kiss the former on forehead and 
cheek. When a man returns from a long journey, 
from banishment, from a pilgrimage, his relations 
and intimate friends throw their arms around him, 
bend over him, and kiss him many times. 
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The strength of our welcome depends, not on the 


length of our wandering, but on the warmth of 
His love. 
ey 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Folly of Waste 


HERE ke wasted his substance (v. 13). We are 
told that Thomas Carlyle one day approached 
a street crossing, when he suddenly stopped, 
and, stooping down, picked something out of the 
mud, at some risk of being run over by the many 
carriages in the street. ith his bare hands he 
brushed the mud off, and placed the substance on a 
clean spot on the edge of the sidewalk. ‘‘ That,” 
said he to his friend who tells the story, ‘‘is only a 
crust of bread. Yet I was taught by my mother 
never to waste, and, above all, bread, more precious 
than gold, the substance that is the same to the body 
that the mind is to the soul. I am sure that the 
little sparrows or a hungry dog will get nourishment 
from that bit of bread.” 


Feeding on the Husks 

And he would fain have filled his belly with the - 
husks that the swine did eat (v. 16). A young man 
came to see me the other day about finding some- 
thing todo. He was not strong, and really not able 
to do heavy work. But he had reached the bottom 
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ot his pocketbook, and must do something. There 
was something very unhappy and very wistful about 
his face. I inquired about his birthplace and his 
family. I found that his father was a well-to-do far- 
mer in a distant state. Finally I turned to him sud- 
denly, and said: ‘‘ You interest me very much. I 
wish you would tell me just what you are doing here 
in New York, anyhow. Why are you here?” His 
eyes filled with tears as he said, ‘‘Oh! I am here 
feeding on the husks.” And then he told me that 
his father needed him in his business, and that it 
was a good, wholesome place, and a home full of 
love, but that he had had a craving for a faster life 
than he could live on the farm. He had come away, 
pit ge A to the grief of his father and mother, and he 
said that now for many weeks he had gone without 
having enough to eat or any of the comforts of home. 
As he said, he had got down to the husks, and it was 
his lust for the riotous life that did it. I am glad to 
add that I persuaded that boy to go home. 


The Watching Father 


While he was yet afar off, his father saw 
him (v.20). I have the story of a young sailor's 
widow who had parted with her husband after a few 
brief, bright days of wedded bliss. He went to sea, 
and never came back. His ship, no doubt being 
wrecked with all her crew, was never heard from 
again. When the time had arrived for the ship to 
return, and she came not, this woman would go to 
some bold headland and watch the white sails as 
they appeared on the blue waves; and, as she saw 
vessels vey for the harbor, she would hope that 
one of them at least would bring her loved one home. 
At night, on her lone bed, she would lie awake, fan- 
cying she recognized his footstep as some late trav- 
eler wended his way home, but only to sink back on 
her pillow and weep away her disappointment as the 
footsteps passed her door. And long after hope had 
died away i= other breasts would she, on her lonely 
bed or on the headland close by, watch for the com- 
ing of him who never came home again. A love even 
greater than that prompts our heavenly Father to 
watch for his prodigal sons and daughters. 
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Prosperity never follows profligacy. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charlies Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ATHER, give me the portion of thy substance 
Ie that fal eth to me (v. 12). Pethaps there is no 
use in giving advice to ‘‘ prodigal sons,” but if 
any young fellow who reads these words has grown 
sick of his home, and wants to get out and try to ride 
that ‘‘trick horse " ‘the world,” I would like to say 
this, ‘‘ Don't ask your father for any of the money he 
has accumulated by those tedious methods you so 
much despise.” There is no glory in swimming on 
home life-preservers. This young man’s Guanelion 
some of his father’s ‘‘ substance" weakens my estima- 
tion of his own. It seems rather contemptible in 
a boy who is going to abandon a ship to borrow a 
lifeboat. 
And he divided unto them his living (vy. 12). 


, There is probably as little use in advising the father 


ofa _— as the Ppa al himself. One feels like 
standing bareheaded and silent in the presence of 
the parents of a bad boy. Nevertheless, it ought to 
be said that to give a prodigal money is to hang a 
millstone round his neck. Money is the fuel with 
which he runs his engine to destruction. He will 
never ‘‘come to himself” as long as he has a single 
one of your dcllars in his pocket. Save your money 
to keep track cf him, and to bring him home when he 
gets to the end of his rope. 

He wasted his substance with riotous living (v. 
13). Thisis what all prodigals do with money that 
some one else has earned. large part of the suc- 
cessful conduct of life consists in knowing the value 
of a dollar, and no one ever yet knew that value thor- 
oughly unless he earned it. Upto that time it may 
almost be said that all use of money is abuse of 
money. No mancan waste money without wasting 
soul, 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine (vy. 14). ‘‘ When” he had spent all, ‘‘ then” 
arose the famine. My dear boy, let me tell you that 
every ‘‘when” has a ‘‘then.” These are the two 
elements that make up the joys and sorrows, the 
successes and failures, the triumphs and the ruins, 
ofmen, ‘‘ When’’—‘‘then” ! When you have sowed, 
then you must reap. When your money is gone, 
then your friends will leave you, and you must hus- 
tle into the swine-pen. It is easy enough to get on 
while ‘‘ when” lasts, but trouble begins when ‘‘ then” 
commences. Every ‘‘when” has a shadow by the 
name of ‘‘then.” Beware of that shadow ! 

And he would fain have filled his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat (v. 16). The famine 
was one of the ‘‘thens,” and hunger for swine 
fodder was another. No prodigal in all the history 
of the world has ever conceived the possibility of 
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such wretchedness befalling him. ‘‘ Me! ha, ha! 
I'd have you know that /have brains. The other 
millions of prodigals have been fools. I alone am 
wise.” All prodigals are victims of a hallucination. 
Each thinks himself the exceptional man. He admits 
the dangers to others, but not to himself. Alas, 
how few exceptional men there are! Look at a flock 
of sheep, at a herd of cattle, at a school of minnows, 
at a crowd of people, and behold their pitiful uni- 
formity !_ It is as absurd for a young man as for a 
young lightning-bug to believe himself ‘‘the great 
exception.” You will never know whether you are 
the exceptional man until you have been tested. 

But when he came to himself (v. 17). He had been 
out of himself,—as we say, ‘‘out of his head.” He 
‘‘came to.” It was a sort of vertigo. Young prodi- 
gals wake up with a start of surprise as if they had 
been ina fainting spell. I hope I haven't told this 
story before,—the story of the shoemaker who put 
this sign up over the door of his shop, ‘‘ Any one 
can come in here and have a fit.” These young 
prodigals seem to have come into the world on pur- 
pose to have this fit of folly, and it is dreadfully hard 
work to get them out of it. We have to dosomething 
more than dash water in their faces. A professor 
once asked a young nurse what she would do to re- 
vive a man who had been almost drowned, and she 
said, ‘‘I would first lay him on his back with his fate to 
the ground.” That is about what Providence has to 
do with the prodigals before we can ‘‘ bring them 
to,” 

And he arose and came to his father (v. 20). He 
first came to himself, and then to his father How 
wonderful it is to see each generation of young men 
turn ‘‘ right-about-face”” and come back to their fath- 
ers,—or at least to their fathers’ point of view! In 
twenty years these very boys who are now resenting 
the ideas of their parents will be tr ring to press those 
very ideas upon their own sons. ou've got to come 
back to the ‘‘ old man’s” point of view, my boys. 

[ have sinned against heaven, andin thy sight (v. 
21). Yes, ‘‘*sinned.” You do not think now that it 
is ‘‘sin"’ to be stubborn and rebellious, to be con- 
ceited and obstinate. But how different it will all 
appear when you have ‘‘ come to yourselves” ! Then 
it will look like madness. You will seem like a vile 
ingrate. Oh! why will you not believe us? We 
love you, and would give our lives to save you. Why 
will you insist on repeating our old accursed errors ? 
Do you answer ‘‘for the same reason that you in- 
sisted on repeating the errors of your fathers”? 
Alas, what a tragedy it allis ! 

Nevertheless, we must keep on pleading: Once 
more we must repeat to you the words of good old 
St. Bernard : ‘‘ It is the glory of man to live the life 
of an angel while occupying the body of a beast.” 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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The parasites of prosperity make poor props in 
adversity. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. What request did the younger son in 
this parable make of his father? Soon after 

that, what did the boy do? In the far country, how 
did he live? When he had spent all, what took 
jlace? To whom did the boy hire himself out? 
Nhat work did that man give him'to do? What 
kind of food did the. boy now have to live on? Ashe 
sat in the field with the swine, of what did he begin 
to think? What good resolution did he then make ? 
Did he carry this resolution out? When his father 
saw him, what did he do? Did the father let the 
son finish his confession, and ask to be put in the 
lace of a servant? How did the father minister to 
is boy's hunger? What did he do about thé boy’s 
rags? What did he provide for the boy’s bare feet ? 
What was put on the boy’s hand? Then what took 
place to show the father’s joy over his son’s return ? 

Now put on the board the initial letters of the fol- 
lowing words, as the school gives them in reply to 
uestions, and underline them so as to make the 
dowawent and upward steps of the blackboard as 
given below. Before the son ever left his father’s 
house, was he content to be subordinate to his 
father’s control? No; he wanted to do as he pleased. 
What kind of a spirit might we call this? A rebel- 
lious spirit. Put down the letter R. When the boy 
got to the far country, what kind of a spirit did he 
show? A riotous spirit. Put down the second R. 
At last, what overtook him? Ruin. Put down the 
third R. See him as he sits now among the swine. 
Is he sorry? Yes; he is repentant now. Put down 
the letter R on the ascending scale. Yes; now there 
is hope for him, since he is coming to himself. What 
does he do next? Hestarts for home. Yes; so we 
will put down the letter R for ‘‘ returning.”” Now see 
him in his clean garments, and with the table spread 


before him. What might we call him now? A re- 
stored son. Put down again the letter R on the last 
step. See, then, what we have: a son rebellious, 
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riotous, ruined, but repentant, returning, and _re- 
stored. Yes; that is the way with our heavenly 
Father with all who want to come back to him. He 
will pardon and restore them and bless them, even 
though they do not deserve it. 
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No amount of riches can change the law that 
condition gravitates to the level of character. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs’) 


** Return, O wanderer, return."’ Psalm 32: 1-7. 


‘* God calling yet? shall I not hear?”’ (44: 1-5. 66: 1-5.) 
‘*Come, ye disconsolate."’ Poalea 38 : 3-9, 
»y ‘ (52: 1-12. 80: 1-9.) 


** To-day thy mercy calls me."’ 
‘Sinful, sighing to be bigst."’ 

‘* Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult.”’ 
**I was a wandering sheep."’ 
‘*Come unto me, ye weary.”’ 


al 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Two Ways Contrasted 


Psalm 40 : 11-17. 
(54: 1-3. 86: 1-5.) 
Psalm 103 : 11-19. 
(147: I-3- 210; 1-3.) 
Psalm 130 : 1-8, 
(192:1-5. 282: 1-5.) 


I. THE WAY FROM GOD. 

1. Selfishness : 

Give me the portion of thy substance (12). 
The spirit that now worketh (Eph. 2: 2). 
Men shall be lovers of self (2 ‘Tim. 3: 2). 
Brought up children, . . . rebelled (Isa. 1 : 2, 3). 
2. Wandering : 

Took his journey into a far country (13). 


All we like sheep have gone astray (Isa. 53 : 6) 
Turned. aside, 


. « « become unprofitable (Rom. 3: 10-12), 
Without God in the world (Eph. 2: 12). 
3- Pleasure : 
Wasted his substance with riotous living (13). 
After the flesh . . . things of the flesh (Rom. 8 : 5-8). 
Giveth herself to pleasure is dead (1 Tim, 5 : 6). 
The flesh lusteth against the Spirit (Gal. 5 : 16, 17), 
4- Want: 
Spent all... be in want (14). 
A wicked man. . . cometh to shame (Prov. 13: 5). 
Soweth iniquity .. . reap calamity (Prov. 22: 8). 
The wretched one, ... and poor. .. naked (Rev. 3: 17). 
5. Degradation : ; 
Feed swine. ... No man gave (15, 16). 
Committeth sin. . . bondservant of sin (John 8 : 34). 
Of the flesh reap corruption (Gal. 6: 7, 8). 
He feedeth on ashes (Isa. 44 : 20). 


Il. THE WAY TO GOD. 

1. Self-Recognition : 

He came to himself (17). 
Make me to know my transgression (Job 13 : 23). 
My sin is ever before me (Psa. 51 : 3). 
Their conscience bearing witness (Rom. 2: 15, 16), 
2. Decision : 

1 will arise and go (18, 19). 
I will take the cup of salvation (Psa. 116: 13, 14). 
Let us go up to Zion unto Jehovah (Jer. 31 : 6). 
We will conve Jehovah (Josh. 24 : 14, 15). 
3. Return: 

He arose, and came to his father (20). 
Let the wicked forsake his way, .. . return (Isa. 55 : 7). 
Return, ye backsliding children (Jer. 3 : 22). 
Return unto Jehovah thy God (Hos. 14: 1). 
4. Confession : 

I have sinned against heaven (21). 
I will confess, . . . thou forgavest (Psa. 32: 5). 
Against thee, thee only, have | sinned (Psa. 51 : 4). 
If we confess . . . righteous to forgive (1 John 1 : 9). 
5- Reconciliation : 

Bring forth quickly the best robe (22-24). 


Who forgiveth all thine iniquities (Psa. 103 : 1-3). 
— by faith, . .. peace with Ged (Rom. 5: 1). 
e that once were far off are made nigh (Eph. 2: 13). 
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Pictures beautifully reproduced from actual photo- 
graphs of Bible lands and customs get attention in any 
class. Thirteen such views, each on a separate sheet 
of enameled paper, make up The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures for the Second Quarter. Ten cents 
Sor the set of thirteen. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


mn prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

2 eet See wie will give a eo deal of valuable in- 

nedee about pictures, lessons, an home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 

will be sent by The gunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


’s Plan: Jesus, the Great Helper, Lived, 
Died, and Rose Again. 


General Thought: In this Entire Chapter Jesus is 
Teaching Anxiety about that which is Lost and 
Joy over that which is Found,—the Sheep, the 
Piece of Silver, the Wayward Son. 


Lesson Story: A Father’s Anxiety about his Son, 
who was Lost and Found. 


Lesson Aim: All Sinners are Lost until they Return 
to the Heavenly Father. 


Golden Text: Come, and let ws return unto the 
Lord. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Show newspaper clippings from the ‘‘Lost and 
Found” pas J Write Lost as you refer to a 
few simple ones,—an umbrella, a purse, a horse, 
a fur collar, etc. The children will tell how sorry 
people are to lose things, and how glad to find them 
again. Write Found, and mention that many lost 
things are never found. ; 

Dorothy’s pet dog was named Pinto. They were 
great playmates, for Dorothy had no little brother or 
sister. very morning Pinto ran into her room to 
waken her, and they often had great frolics, One 
day he was missing, and they hunted everywhere, 
but could not find him. Seven months later, when 
Dorothy and her mother were walking, they saw a 
man leading a thin, dirty, starved little dog by a 
string. Something reminded them of Pinto. Doro- 
thy was sure he would know his name, so she called, 
‘*Pinto, Pinto!"’ The little dog pricked up his ears, 
began to jump and bark, and tried to pull away from 
the string. he man looked around, gave the string 
a jerk, and said: ‘Keep still! What’s the matter 
with you?” Then Dorothy said, ‘‘ That’s my dog 
Pinto.” The man said, *‘ His name isn’t Pinto; he’s 
mine.” Dorothy’s mother said, ‘‘ Untie the string; 
both of you call him, and he will show to which one 
he belongs.” The man didn’t like to do it, but knew 
it was fair. The moment Pinto was loose, he didn't 
wait to be called, but ran to Dorothy, jumped about 
her, wagging his tail, and barking as loud as he 
could. you think she would touch such a dirty 
little dog? Why, she picked him up, gave him a 
good hug, and he licked her face and hands as she 
carried im home. Everybody was so glad that he 
was found / (Recall some instance of a lost child.) 


LESSON. 


One day, when Jesus was teaching, he told about 
two sons whose father was rich. As they grew, they 
knew that some day the money would be theirs. 
The older son was contented to help his father at 
home (draw the home), but the younger wanted to 
have a good time and see the evorld, so he said, 
‘*Father, give me the part that will come to me.” 
So his father divided between them. A few days 
later the younger son gathered his belongings and 
went to A Far Country. (Write that. Describe how 
they missed him, and watched for news.) At first 
he enjoyed himself, spending his money with new 
friends who had bad habits. Before long he had 
lost all his Money. (Begin the list). Next he lost 
his friends too, for-such friends cared only for his 
oy | and what it would buy. (Add Friends.) He 
soon lost his good Clothes, for they became soiled 
and ragged, and he had no money to buy more. 
(Add to list.). Because of famine, there was little to 
eat, and he had no money for Food. (Add that.) 
He had to find work and a man hired him to feed 
pigs. (Draw the field. Make lines for the pigs and 
their keeper.) Their food was the pods or husks of 
large, coarse beans. He was so hungry he would 
have been glad to eat those. Then, in that far 
country, having lost money, friends, clothes, and 
food, he began to think about ——? Home, and the 
good things there. As he thought, he said to him- 
self (read verses 17-19). He understood what a Sin« 
mer he had been. (Place above the list.) It was a 
long way. He decided to Arise and Go (write), but 
every step brought him nearer home. (Describe 
his probable thoughts as he approached.) He was 
ashamed of his bad life and his appearance, but 
thought he could surely find a place among the ser- 
vants. Shall he go t/the front or the back door? 
He didn’t know how much his father loved him and 
missed him,—how many times he had looked down 
the road, wondering if he ever would come home. 
One time he saw a man who looked like a tramp 


coming up the road, ny something reminded him of 
his son. (Describe the meeting and what he found, 
—a Father, Forgiveness, Feast, and Home,—and 
the Son was Saved. Complete the outline.) Close 
by comparing with the love of the heavenly Father 
for all his children, and how he watches and waits 

















for them to return when they go astray. Drill on 
the Golden Text. 
SON 
SINNER SAVED 
LOST FOUND 
MONEY FATHER 
FRIENDS FORGIVENESS 
CLOTHES FEAST 
ee ste 
IN A FAR COUNTRY 
ARISE 4~eGO 
Peoria, ILL. 
4 
Deeds, not distances, separate us from God. 
ae 


The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


FTER the lesson story has been told by the 
A class, the teacher may show an illustration, 
such as Underwood's ‘Interior of a Village 
Home,” to indicate such a scene as in the East would 
await a prodigal’s return, and such preparations as 
would be in progress before his coming. 

I think the freshest and most practical way to take 
up this old story with boys and girls is by a discus- 
sion of the matter of leaving home. How many of 

ou, you may ask, expect to leave home within a 
low years? hat made the younger brother in the 
story want to go? Why would you like togo? Why 
was the elder brother willing to stay? Why are 
some of you? What preparations do you think the 
younger brother made to go,—of person, of educa- 
tion, of training, of learning about the place he was 
going to, of meeting beforehand its dangers and 
temptations ? What are you doing about such 
things? (In detail.) What other boys have you 
known or read of who left home to make their living ? 
How did they get ready? How did they come out ? 
Tell the story of the boy Whittington, Franklin, 
Garfield, etc. 

What had this boy’s father been able to give him 
to help him make his way? Was it a good thing for 
him? What do you consider is the best kind of a 
start a parent can give a boy? How would you use 
a thousand dollars to get ready for life ? 

When it came time to go, how do you suppose this 
boy felt about leaving ? What did his chums think 
and expect ? What did his father hope for from him ? 
What did his mother probably tell him? What did 
his elder brother say, or his sisters? If you have 
seen it, describe the picture ‘‘ Breaking Home Ties.” 

What would you do the first day away from home ? 
The first Sunday? What kind of people would you 
try to make your friends ? How would you use your 
money? your time? What did this do with 
these ? Why? Describe his gradual downfall. Make 
that more real by describing it as the story of a mod- 
ern boy or girl in a modern city. What do you think 
must be the greatest temptations of being away from 
home? of being alone in a great city? Let the 
teacher make suggestions here. 

What finally became vf the boy when heewas away ? 
What became of his friends? What of: his money ? 
What would this mean in the case of a youth now ? 
What wakened him to his condition ? hom did he 
think of at home? What did he think his father 
would do with him if he went back ? 


What had the foiks at home been doing all this 
time,—his father, his mother, his brother ? ow did 
his father welcome him when he came? Did he de- 


serve this? Did it make him conceited again? Why 
not? Was the boy as well: off as before he went 
away? What had he lost? (Time, money, charac- 
ter, 4% health, will power.) What do you 
think ame of him afterward? How is God's 
treatment of us like the father’s in the story ? 

Imagine that this boy who went away had not 
failed, and tell his different story. What might his 
fathér have said then? (Matt. 25: 21.) Tell the 
story of some whom you know who went away and 
returned with success. 

What temptations had the brother met who stayed 
at home ? That were his sins? How did he treat 






. 


his prodigal brother ? how did he treat his father ? 
What is the lesson of this ? 

What things does a boy, or girl, need to take with 
him away from home if he would return some day 
with true gladness ? 


Boston. 


ae 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EAD your pupils by questions to give the outlines 
of the story. Show them that Jesus told it to 
religious teachers who were angry at him be- 

cause he was intimate with sinners 1 be 15: 2). 
Help them to find what there is in sinners that makes 
them lovable by giving them a clear picture of this 
sinner as Jesus drew it. Then show them the love 
that passes knowledge in ‘‘the Friend of sinners.” 
To do this point out : 

The Young Man’s Mistaken Ambition. Describe 
him in the flush of physical strength, with exuberant 
imagination and growing consciousness of his powers. 
He sees splendid things in his future, and wants to get 
out of life all there is init. In all this he is lovable. 

As he grew up he became by necessity his own 
master. ike every one else he had to make his own 
choice. His father could not have made him noble 
by withholding the share that fell to him and shutting 
him up at home. He chose what seemed to him the 
larger life. His ambition was to exhaust the world 
to enrich himself. It was a colossal mistake. 

The Young Man’s Wasted Inheritance. What did 
he choose ? The far country, instead of fatherly coun- 
sel and associations of home created at great cost ; 
the company of evil men and women, instead of 
wholesome and pure society ; the carousals that de- 
stroy, instead of the recreation that builds up and 
the ministry to others that enlarges the spiritua) 
vision. What did he do with his inheritance? He 
spent it on those who were made worse by it, gave 
his strength of mind and body to those who prosti- 
tuted it. When they had got from him what he had 
to give they cast him off. Then, in his desperate 
condition, he gave himself into the hands of a 
stranger who despised him, and put him to a service 
that Teqraded him without reward. To something 
like that every selfish choice that is made supreme 
brings any one who makes it. 

The Young Man’s Discovery of Divine Resources. 
Hecame tohimself. What didthat mean? It meant 
— to awaken toa right appreciation of his 
father. Impelled by ambition to enjoy the world, he 
had abandoned a home where he had been a prince, 
where hired servants had a kind master and plenty 
of food. He had exchanged his father and his home 
for a master who despised him and gave him nothing 
to eat, but drove him to repulsive work. 

But he had begun to discover who his father was 
and what his home was. He resolved to seek the 
place of a hired servant in his father’s house. That 
was what he found when he came to himself. But 
when he came to his father he found himself wel- 
comed as a prince. He had forgotten that he -had a 
father, but in his father’s thought he had never 
ceased to be ason. You cannot emphasize this truth 
too much. When the father saw the boy a great wa 
off he did not say, ‘‘ There comes a ragged eaten 
whom I will adopt.” His heart’ swelled instantly 
with the recognition, ‘‘ This is my boy.” 

Show that the prodigal returning home did not 
bring back with him what he had taken away. That 
was gone forever,—a great loss. But he found at home 
all that he had abandoned. Before he could utter 
his confession or ask for a servant's place his father's 
arms are round him, his father’s head is on his neck, 
his father’s kiss of forgiveness is pressed on him. 
The old rags are stripped off. The mantle of love 
falls on the repentant soul. The robe of honor, the 
royal signet ring, the shoes, transform him. 

his is the heart of God. If youcan make your 
poem see and feel its splendid greatness, you will 
ave shown them how close a human soul can come 
to the humanity of God. To respond to it with all the 
heart is to be saved and safe (Isa. 65: 24; Heb. 8: 12). 

The Temptations of a Righteous Life. If you have 
time you can effectively supplement the lesson, as 
Jesus did, by a ewe of the elder son. In his 

younger brother’s home-coming the elder son thought 

e saw rewards of sin, and he coveted them. He 
would have met the prodigal in a different spirit, 
and probably would have accepted his offer to be- 
come a hired servant. So«the Piiariecee felt toward 
the sinners with whom Christ ate. The brother who 
had not tried the riotous living had not learned how 
much better is life without even a kid than witha 
fatted calf and the memory of the swine’s food, with- 
out a holiday, than with a merry-making and the 
record of misspent years. No festival to celebrate 
the restoration of a lost one can be compared with 
the assurance of the father (v. 31). But for one who 
has always honored his birthright to welcome, in the 
father’s spirit, the prodigal’s return, is the crown of ° 
an upright life. 

BosTon. 


(For “* The Senior Bible Class" see next page) 
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For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Parables of Grace 


THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Luke 
13 to 15). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
The greater part of the material in 
Luke’s Gospel, from chapters 13 to 18 : 
14, is found there only. It is a choice 
collection of teachings, abounding in in- 
struction, invaluable to the careful stu- 
dent of the life of Jesus. Many have 
remarked upon the note of judgment 
manifesting itself here and there. It 
concerned both him and those who were 
near him. History was being com- 


z 





pleted, destinies wrought out. He talked 
much about discipleship under persecu- 
tion and opposition. His utterances 


| took a universal tone, which made them 


as effective with the Greek as with the 


ew. 

His address in the synagogue (Luke 
13 10-21) reminds us of his earlier 
teachings. The parables of the mus- 
tard-seed and the leaven were such 
helpful explanations of the kingdom, 


may have been often repeated. 

gradual way to Jerusalem (Luke 13 : 22- 
35) ; his table-talk among the Pharisees 
(14 : 1-24), enforcing lessons of humility, 
of true generosity, and of the real basis of 
blessedness in the Messianic kingdom ; 
his declarations regarding the courage 
and stedfastness suauired for disciple- 
ship (14 : 25-35). 

The three great parables of chapter 15 
are introduced as teachings through 
which Jesus, for at least the third time 
(comp. Matt. 9 : 9-13 and Luke 7 : 36-50), 
declared his love for the sinful. It was 
his fundamental determination to carry 
the gospel to those who really needed 
its message, whether they realized their 
need or not. Like the coin, Le might 
be wholly unresponsive ; ke the 
wandering sheep, be quite unable to 
help themselves ; or, like the prodigal 
son, be desirous of enjoying the pleas- 
ures of sin and deliberately enter upon 


it. In any case, they were such as the 
loving Father wanted in his heavenly 
kingdom. 


These parables needed the environ- 
ment, suggested by Luke in verses I 
and 2, of —— ‘* sinners” and scornful 
‘‘saints.” No wonder that Jesus added 





the part concerning the rn yd elder 
brother, who betrayed, no less than the 
younger, his need of forgiveness. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has 
prepared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on 
these Gospel studies, and containing also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
While only the Bible and The a samy School Times 
are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class out- 
lines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few 
carefully selected books bearing on the passages under 
study can hardly be overestimated. The leaflet will be 
sent for a two-cent stamp by The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The commentaries on the Gospel of 
Luke by Farrar in the Cambridge Bible 
series, and by Riddle in the American 
Revision Commentary, are very clear 
and helpful on these chapters. all, in 
‘* Messages of Jesus’”’ (157-166) gives a 
happy analysis. Gilbert and Rhees are 
rathtr meager. 


III. Questions For Stupy anpD Discus- 
SION, 

be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. The Table-Talk of Jesus (Luke 14: 
1-24). (1.) Was this applicable to Phari- 
sees more than to other sorts of people ? 
(2.) What three great laws of personal 
action did he declare ? 

2. The Costof Discipleship. (3.) Con- 

| sider the aptness of the comparison of 
an unwilling disciple to savorless salt. 
(4.) What is the cost which a ey al disci- 
ple of Jesus must count to-day ? 

3. The Parables of Luke 15. (5.) 
Suggest a theme which interprets them 
sertatim, —for example, parables of 
grace, or on the joy of finding things 

| lost, etc. (6.) What was their practical 
value as spoken? (7.) How do they 
differ in significance ? 

4. The Parable of the Prodigal. (8.) 

3 Was there any palliation or questioning 





which was insignificant to the outward | 
eye but mighty in promise, that they | 


There follow the words of Jesus on his | 
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LESSON FOR MAY 15 


Cheap chimney, 
dear lamp. 
MAcBETH. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

It tells, besides, how to care for lamps ; 
even that is imperfectly known. 

I send it free; am glad to. 

MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 








of his sin? (9.) On what grounds did 
the father forgive him? (10.) What 
was wrong in the elder brother's judg- 
ment ? 


IV. Some LEapinc THOUGHTS. 











he never did grow up. He was a boy 
all his life. ys looking up to men 
think that they have grown away from 
their boyhood, and stand in awe of 
them ; but if they could see inside, and 
look at the boyish hearts there, they 
would lose their fears. As we grow up 
let us try to remember this, and to make 
boys feel that we understand them, and 
love them, and still belong to them. 
And the same principle is true of girls 
and the hearts of women. 





One way to help children and to keep an 
influence over them is to enter into their 
life sympathetically, to move on the level 
which is common tothem and to grown-up 

eople too. It is dreadful when children 
five in terror of older people, or certain 
older people. Juniors will be delighted 
to have us in their meetings, and sharing 
their life, when they feel that we belong 
to them, and have their kind of hearts. 
Many a child knows that there is no 
playfellow as good as his father or 
mother. Wecan make Juniors feel this, 
and when they feel this the doors are 
wide open for us. 


Having an interest in young people is 
far more important than any other ser- 





[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.] 

All waste is regrettable, but the waste 
of human opportunity is supremely sad- 
dening. Life means more each day of 
this era. 

Forgiveness is not forgetfulness nor 
restoration. The erring son's patrimony 
was gone where he had scattered it. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





May 15, 1904. What Joseph and Benja- 
min Teach about Brotherly Care 
— Meeting with the Juniors). 

€N. 43: 29-31, 34; 45: 14-22. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Moses and Aaron (Exod. 4: 27-31). 

TUES.—Esau and Jacob (Gen. 27 : 34-45). 

WED.—John and James (Matt. 4: 21, 22). 

THURS.—Philip and Nathanael (John 1: 
3-51). 

Fri.—Andrew and Peter (John 1 : 40-42). 

Sat.—Christ's brethren (Matt. 12 : 46-50). 





vice. What made Dr. Trumbull the 
great power he was in the world was his 
understanding of child nature, and his 
a a ag of the supreme importance 
| of work for children. Other things are 
| necessary, but not as necessary as the 
| care and nurture of children. The adult 
|church can be left largely to take care 
of itself if we care adequately for the 
needs of little children and boys and 


girls. 


| 


~ 

One way of treating younger brothers 
is shown in Joseph’s treatment by his 
older brothers. Another is shown in 
Joseph’s treatment of Benjamin. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan, 
with its picture of neighborliness, is a 
picture also of brotherliness. 








Has a Say 
The School Principal Talks About Pood 


The Principal of a High School, ina 
flourishing California city says : 

‘‘Por twenty-three years I worked in 
the school with only short summer vaca- 
tions. I formed the habit of eating rap- 
idly, masticated poorly, which, coupled 
with my sedentary work, led to indiges- 
tion, liver trouble, lame back, and rheu- 
matism. 

‘‘Upon consulting physicians some 








Practical ways of helping the Juniors. 

How the Junior Society will help the older 
one. 

What would Jesus do for these his brethren ? 


HE various relations of life—hus- 
band and wife, father and child, 
brother and brother—should not 

be set in contrast with one another. All 
are possible. The son who loves his 
father loves also his brother, and each 
love is made more, not less, real and 
significant by the other. We do not 
need to make our choice. All of us will 
be better lovers in any sphere, and bet- 


ter members of society, by reasonof our 


love of our brothers, and in proportion 
as that brotherly love is defective shall 
we suffer in all our other affections. 
Hatred among brothers, or indifference, 
Jesus tells us, is utterly anti-Christian. 
A man who does not love his brother 
cannot love God. The home is the 
school of the highest life. It is there in 
filial and brotherly love that we learn to 
love God and be like him. 
“ 

The sooner brothers begin to love one 
another the better. Hearts close up 
very fast, and the capacity for love is a 
very delicate capacity. If boys grow up 
together fighting, divergent in their 
tastes and associations, it will be a hard 
task for them to draw near in later years, 
Older people should help boys to learn 
to love one another, and to become aware 
of their love, and to seal it in abiding 
friendship. 


Most men do not feel grownup. Gen- 


doped me with drugs, while others pre- 
scribed dieting, and sometimes I got tem- 
porary relief, other times not. For twelve 
years I struggled along with his handi- 
ry 4 to my work, seldom faid up, but often 
a burden to myself with lameness and 
rheumatic pains. 

‘*T wo years ago I met an old friend, a 
Se apes who noticed at once my out-of- 
| health condition, and who prescribed for 
|me an exclusive diet of Grape-Nuts, 
| milk, and fruit. 

‘*T followed his instructions, and in two 
| months I felt like a new man, with no 
| more headaches, rheumatism, or liver 
|trouble, and from that time to this 
Grape-Nuts has been my main food for 
morning and evening meals, am stronger 
| and healthier than I have been for years, 
| without a trace of the old troubles. 
‘Judging from my present vigorous 
| physical and mental state, I tell my 
| people Methuselah may yet have to take 
| second place among the old men, for I 
feel like I will live a great many more 
years. 

“To all this remarkable change in 
health I am indebted to my wise friend 
| and Grape-Nuts, and I hope the Postum 
| Co. will continue to manufacture this 
| life and health giving food for several 
| centuries yet, until I move to a world 
| where indigestion is unknown.” Name 

given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
| Ask any physician what he knows 
| about Grape-Nuts. Those who have tried 
it, know things. 
‘*There’s a reason.” 
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can offer top buggies at 821.00 to 623.00 and why 
fully explained. e will explain why we ship 


80 a6 
We will explain why we are ne only makers or dealers 


lone order. OUR FREE 1AL OFFER, OUR PAY 
NTEE ARE ALL EXPLAINED 


$21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 
FOR $21.00 TO $23.00 


TOP BUGGIES, similar to one illustrated, 
HAVE BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED, 
ents CSSSHED ena de eared these — A 
buggies other 
bhee other house is all fully explained in our Four Big Free Ve 
es. 


also ROAD WAGONS at 
Sis $1700, 
Sect 300. 
= 





vehicles at much lower 


Ca 
goowks receive by return mail, Free, P. 


Cut this ad. out and send to us 
Tost 
‘our Big Vehicle 1 es showing the m 


oe 

complete line of everything in Buggies, Road 

\ " fo w ome, Carta, Surreys, ag Ry 
(= P ‘ ae >| Light and Heavy Wagons, Vehicles of al! kinds, 

| iss oe | ae also everything in Harness, Saddles and Sad 


AY 


diery, ali shown in large handsome halftone 
illustrat descriptions and all priced at prices 


: “1 house can make. 
WITH THE FOUR FREE GATA- 


prices all 4. will be 
bt charges amount to next to nothing. 
the world at can, aie & RA thd 
AFTER RECEIVED TERMS R BINDING GUAR- 

YOU THE FOUR FREE CATALOGUES. 





WHEN . ’ 
HAVE YOU ANY USE FOR A BUGGY ? vce "iy.ccto rises Tor sugey av any Price. 


cut this ad. 


ur neighbor’s attention to this announcement. 
THE FOUR Bi 
y. 


Don 


‘t buy any kind of a until bry a 
out and send to us and get Ld Free CATALOGUES, THE MOST LIBERAL 
Sxplained, ail free fer'the asking Welte Feean, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit a 
at seycie. Lip for special of- 

\ ‘er. riighest gra a 
904 dels, $8-7500$17 
‘ ter brakes, Hedgethorn Punc- 
ture-proof tires,and best equipment. 


War maues NA" $7 to $1 2 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 


All makes and models 

good as new $3 to $ 8 
Great factory-clearing sale at 
cost. We ship on ap- 
proval without a cent deposit, and 
allow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL on 
every bicycle. Any wheel not satis- 
factory returned at our expense. 
A BICYCLE 


EARN taking orders from a 
sample wheel furnished 


























by us. Our agents 
make large profits. Write at once for cata- 
jogues and our special A MOBILES, sew- 









° 
Ing machines, tires, sundries, etc., 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept 


al/ usual prices. 


- 70 G, CHICAGO 





The brijliant portable magic lantern for illustrating 
Sermons, Lectures, and 5. S. Les: a lec- 
ture sets, 

Baltimore Fire, The Panama . 

slides for sale or rent. Lists free. Willlams, Brown 
& Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Dept. 4, Philadelphia. 


Ti SEAUAE MENFELY BELLS 


e most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & 








Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O., N. 
Children’s Day 
Services 











_ Look in each package for the famous 
‘ little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


“SONGS OF REJOICING” 
MacCalla & Co., inc., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia 
CARDS xi 
ave cuts of emblems for all societies 


* CROWNS OF BLOSSOMS” 
** REJOICE EVERMORE ” 
Samples, one each, above, postpaid, eight cents. 
1 O VISITING h 
Sarg ware? Brot Sas tasienns petscoass eas 
E. J. SCHUSTER PIG. & ENG. CO. DEPT. 55 ST. LOUIS. MO. 








Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, April 30, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 








Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, go1 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is “nogre yo 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 -00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year. 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct fromi Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. . 


I CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 


at small cost. Excellent fqcilities for 
quick sales. rite me and learn how. 





| H. W. TRUAX, 28-29 Davies Bidg., Dayton, O. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 
LES 
TOW 






This brilliant man watks up and down 
Upen the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

it lights the beat and goes to show 
That narcht can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, nt, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 4 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 


CHILDSxy ° 
DAY 
SERVICES = Two New Ones 
"“SUMMER’S MESSAGE’ ¢Orchestrated.) 
“NATURE’S GARDEN” = “amples, post- 


paid, 10 cents. 
108 Washington 150 sth Ave., 
St., Chicago. New York, 
Came from Coffee 
A Case Where the Taking of Morphine 
Began With Coffee 























‘* For fifteen years,” says a young Ohio 
woman, ‘“‘I was a great sufferer from 
stomach, heart, and liver trouble. For 
the last ten years the suffering was 
terrible ; it would be impossible to de- 
scribe it. During the last three years I 
had convulsions from which the only re- 
lief was the use of morphine. 

‘**T had several physicians nearly all of 
whom advised me to stop drinking tea 
and coffee, but as I could take only liquid 
foods I felt I could not live without 
ooffee. I continued drinking it until I 
became almost insane; my mind was 
affected, while my whole nervous system 
was a complete wreck. I suffered day 
and night from thirst. and as water would 
only make me sick, I kept on trying dif- 
ferent drinks until a friend asked me to 
try Postum Food Coffee. 

‘*I did so, but it was some time before 
I was benefited by the change, my sys- 
tem was so filled with coffee poison. It 
was not long, however, before I could eat 
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IF YOU WANT CASH Feryosr 


rea 
tate, no matter where ited; or real estate for 
your cash, | can promptly fill your requirements. 
I can not only fill your requirements, but I can save 
you some money at the same time. 
I have saved money for thousands of others, and I can 
do it for you. 
lam spending over $100,000 a year for the purpose of bring- 
ing sopmter buyers and sellers of every kind of real estate— 
and | do it—in every state and county in the United States. 
This is my specialty. I do not dabble in side lines. 1 
now have the most expensive real-estate brokerage business 
in existence, and it is still growing. My facilities are still 
increasing, and I offer you even better service to-day than 
have ever been able to offer before. 
Will you avail yourself of this service? Can you afford 
Ory te ? Think it oper. ¥ 
you want to sell any kind of real estate in any part of 
the country, send mea brief description, including your low- 
est cash price. If you want to buy, tell your uirements. 
Upon receipt of the necessary information I will write 
y fully and frankly, stating just exactly what I can do 
you, and how and why | can do it. 


W. B. OSTRANDER, SUITE 382, NORTH AMERICAN BLOG., PRILA 
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American Standard Revised Bible, A. D., 1901 
King James Version, - se «# fe De, 1611 


Almost Three Centuries, - - = 290 Yrs. 


elapsed between the completion of the King James Version of the Bible and 
the publication of the American Standard Revised Bible. During this 
period scholarship in all branches made far greater progress than in any 
equal period in history. In all this time the Bible received more consider- 
ation than any other book. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons 

is the very latest translation of the Bible into English, and 
therefore embodies the result of painstaking study and re- 
search forcenturies. Throughout the English-speaking world 
the want was felt of a more exact and scholarly translation of 
the Holy Scriptures. Zhis want has now been supplied. 


REASONS FOR A NEW VERSION 
Many valuable manuscripts of the Bible came to light after 
the time of King James—the Alexandrian, in 1628; the 
Vatican, in facsimile, in 1868; and the Sinaitic, discovered by Tischen- 
dorf, and given to the world in 1862. 

Scholars had become better acquainted with the ancient languages, 
and were able to bring out more exactly the precise thought of the original 
writers. All expert linguists agree that the American Standard Revised 
Bible gives the meaning of the original better than any other translation. 

‘It sheds a glare of light upon many obscure verses in the King 
James Version,"’ says the Suaday School Evangel. 


THE TEACHERS’ EDITION 


has everything entirely new and prepared especially to conform 
exactly with the wording of this particular version. 

The American Standard Revised Bible is now published in a large 
variety of sizes and bindings—text alone, text with maps, text with maps 
and references, teachers’ edition—on ordinary paper, or the famous 
Nelson's India Paper. 

Prices, 35c. to $12. Interleaved India Paper Editions, $9 to $18. New Testament alone, 15c. to 
$2.50, We also publish the King James Version in over 400 different styles. 
For sale by all booksellers. Write for Catalogue—sent free. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York 
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Pears 


The skin ought to be 
clear; there is nothing 
strange in a beautiful face. ¢ 








If we wash with proper 
soap, the skin will be open 
and clear, unless the 
health is bad. A _ good 


skin’ is better than a 
doctor, 


The soap to use is 
Pears’; no free alkali in it. 
Pears’, the soap _ that 
clears but not excoriates. 

Sold all over the world. 





Lash fy 


1, 7; ALY ULE Lif 
DR HE /AE TH// 


/,1* Pertect, pearly teeth 
/ healthy gums, fra-// 
Uy grant breath, and radi- 
/ ant smiles are produced 
under the cleansing rule 
of RuBIFOAM, the 
P peerless QuEEN of 

DENTIFRICES. 


25 cents at Druggists, 
Sample Bottle Free. 


Address, 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


, 














When answering adverti ts, pl mention The Sunday School Times. 





all kinds of foods, aud drink all the cold | 


water I wanted, and which my system 
demands. It is now eight years. ‘(oo 
drank nothing but Postum for breakfast 
and supper, and the result has been that 
in place of being an invalid with my mind 
affected, I am now strong, sturdy, happy, 
and healthy. 


‘*I have a very delicate daughter who | 


has been greatly benefited by drinking 
Postum, also”a strong boy who would 
rather go without food for his breakfast 
than his Postum. So much depends on 


the proper cooking of Postum, for unless | 


it is boiled the proper length of time | 


people will be disappointed in it. Those 
in the habit of drinking strong coffee 
should make the Postum very strong at 
first in order to get a strong coffee taste.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in each peckage for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 














“Vime tricth Truth” 


and time proveth 





the accuracy of the 


ELGIN waren 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All 
jewelers have Elgin Watches. ‘“Timemakers 
and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of 
the watch, sent free upon request to 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELGIN, IL. 
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LIBBY’S (Natural Flavor) 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


tempt the tired palate with their exquisite flavor, 
and the dainty ways in which they can be served. 

Libby's Veal Loaf, Melrose Pate, Ham 
Loaf, Luncheon Loaf, Lunch Tongues, 
are all tempting and satisfying. 

Handsome illustrated booklet, “‘ How to Make 
Good Things to Eat”’ sent free. Send five two- 
cent stamps for large atlas of the world in colors. 


Libby, McNeill, & Libby, Chicago 











